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enough to make one neither change ones 
opinion, or by an explanatory. defence retract 
the Yeeat® patJ of, Fhat(Ine Jad Before 
been ſtudiouſly advancing. 

I am told thief] = T that you = + 


A u Ay! iſit N . ont. 


ing the novelty of ſome notions I advanced, 
there was a degree vf peremptorineſꝭ in my 
manner, which tended more to diſguſt, n 
to allure you into my way of thinkhg.” In 


anſwer to ckis, I plead. that thought, yould 
not he wanting in Wyrinſtancg of proper 
reſpech to a perſnnage ef your importance, 
pet I, muſti at the nmemtime gyn, that it 
does mat enter into my plan to go, and 
whoeflle, — Lhav thb ame opinion of truth, 
at tho: d philolapher bed of virtue, — 
ſtrip but off that falſe HAseſtz, Which her ene- 
fies have forced h te wears, remove only 
that-yeu of erroty wii h intercepts ſo many 
of hex. native baanties fromthe! 994) hand all 
men.muſt fall in os with her. 
H however It about this nice ander- 
P too rough à manners — I I affert- 

ed with too much freedom. the; richt of pri- 

3 it is. a miſtabe, which a 


Lac Me world will 
probably 
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XY me with any far 
+ cork you may be induced to bt 
ſomewhat of your prejudite gant me, u 
finding" that Lam only a ehen ey 
f müft on I do not like that round- 
about way of introducing one's ſentiments 
with an < If I may be allowed to'give you 
my öpinion;“ « pardon the expreſſion; PI 
ſabmit intirely to better judgements;” &c. 
Though when J venture to tell you in a 
. 7 2 plainer manner what I think, 1 really 
mean 25 juſt the ſame thing: „ theſe ate 
my ſentiments; you have your own; make 
uſe of which you like beſt,” If this de not 
enough to Nane me from the imputation 
of radeneſs or want of addrefs ; as I would 
by all reaſonable compliance with your hu- 
mor endeavour. to make you my friend, 
though I know your « delicate and faſtidious 
ear would nauſeate any thing like flattery, 1 
_ you would underſtand every | ſentence 
wy book with a 2 1 tua dixerim , *” or 


© 1 3 1 ud this Las S RES; 4 
4 feaſon) you will ſee by and by Y, if I had not thought, 
that by its claſſical authority it would have greater 
weight with you, than any thing I could paſtibly:fay 

n Nei Engiſh. 


a 4 


te next place, 1 hear, with a fault almoſt 


8 peel vou a perſon of much more read- 


eee your nähere, right a. 48 A 
reader to judge much more properly, than 
I as an author can poſſibly be fopnoſed x to do. 


A So much for this Affair am charged in 


the oppoſite of this laſt; * that I have treat- 
ed you with too much reſpectʒ and have 


ing and reflexion, than you really axe; in con- 
ſequence of which I have paſſed ver many 
things too ſlightly; giving only juſt a hint 
or alluſion, to books and paſſages, where far- 
ther information might be had, or which, if 

purſued even with the ſmalleſt application 
* your own reaſon, would lead you by very 
eaſy ſteps to the intended concluſion : where- 

as, it ſeems, I ought to have done all this 
Work for you. Now, Sir, J. muſt beg your 
leave to obſerve in my defence here, that 
wk s is a very numerous family, i in which 

ere muſt neceſſarily be a great variety of 
| tempers, and conſequently : a great c difference 

of opinions. There are ſome of you, that I 

have met with; who like nothing ſo well as 
he pleaſure of the chace, and require only 
juſt to have the game put up for you, which 

you would of. 3 purſue by.1 oat & help of 
your 


Wot tA r 1 l 


to do, than merely to ſit dun eva 


carve, where they liked: heſt.— A. Lr 
neyer heard your ſentiments directly upon 
this oceaſion, what I haye. above me 
being only hinted to me by others; I hay 
oy mind for 7 to ventur E 4 ja pip — you 


ic 5 have. to 5 to you-c on a this 
ead need only be a ſhort, one: — I havg 
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deavoured as 1 as poſſible to avoĩ run⸗ | 
ſentiment and have only aimed | 


= 1911 4 


ning doyn 2 
at inyitin, NS you to direct your, own reading 

and obſervation, to the ſame point of view 
with mine, — To gain which end, what like. 


lier method could I take, than juſt to throw 
out occaſionally a diſtant alluſion, ſimile, &c. 
which by leaving room for the exerciſe of 


your im agination, might gently draw you 
into the path of inquiry, which it pointed 


out? As for your brethren of the other claſs, 


it matters not much, ho-w one writes for 


re . Perhaps t the e propereſt way of treating 
| them 
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forch a — G | 
— longer ard inbre redious aſſertions. 
'"Reſides, if an — ye” be allowed 

o have any regard to fe 1 tight plead, 
dat having entered upon & very exten 
fivs Tübject, with abümdance of m aterials 
befote me, it Was labor endughi to tire one 
of no viry perſevering turn of rind at beſt, 
10 ſelect Tome texding : principles, "marſhal 
22 11 315 order, And Fatt fay a few plau- 

: _ on "each to 25 thein appear 
Cahogether improbable. — aking more 
Kifuire to Have Sager ing 88, might no 
doubt have. adjuſted my 18 better, and 
have ſent it out in a more finiſhed manner; 
but the time when, r ſet about, it, ſeemed to 
require ſomethin 1250 this kind immediately; 
and if I have 7 4 ſucceeded fo far, as to diſ- 
poſe a a few ſenſihle Readers to beſtow their 
impartial thoughts on this queſtion, while 


5 it & in agitation; * & ſhall think, J haye done 


more good, than 1 poſſibiy could by ſending 
Wt & more correct work at the diſtance of 
| ten 


a at call den long big! ee entering. fully 
lutd a ſub jest vf ſueh large extent. 1 2 
; Another fault, near u- xin to this laſtʒꝭ and 
which thirafort may beiobyiated by wſimilar 


Ihre mt gone decpenoughintocthe fett, 
have not tried, a the French term it, ngyprv- 
finadindawatteere.” Now itlidugh I ul n 
be thought antitely iricapable of penetrating 
a little farther into many paints. than;Thave 
done; yet Inuſt begdeaye to obſerye, that at 
reſent I did not affect is, and profeſſadoniy to 
5 r of en 


nels is rather; to reconnditre and ſkirmiſh, than 
to bear any conſiderable ſhare in more regu- 


lar operations. Ik indeed their . 
ſhould 15 g on any more feriqus affair, they 
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diſciplined 1 Whether it was in my 
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power. to have brought any ſuch forces into 
the held, had their aid been required, can- 
not certainly be "known, as I have not been 

put to the trial. bY + mult 01 o n however, : as it 


55 quent! happens to People at aa, that, 
what upo 2 u flight Sbletration, c or at a diſ⸗- 
tance, x 5 8 to be a cloud e or thick 
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miſt, upon a nearer approach is bound to be 
ral nd I was in hopes it might alfo in 
ſome inſtances have happened to What I had 
Written that ſome things, ſeemingly: of a 
very light and ſuperſielal caſt, might, on be- 
ing more ſtedfaſtly looked: at, be "BY to 
contain more real matter, — fight 
they ſeemed even to pretend to: 


et ho hal 1 Gupport "myſelf -againſt 


dhe nert charge; in which 1 maſt expect to 
have every Muſe for an accuſer; and perhaps 
oy 0b, or one of his ſons, for ma judge? — 
For I have committed it ſeems,” the higheſt 
crimes and miſc e reanours againſt their pe- 

ar favorites the dafs and have even 
beer guilty . againſt the Prince of 
Poets] to whoſe imperial authority, it has 
been Yon ng agreed, every one who' pretends to 
the character of a Sebolar, muſt ſwear all 
true fidelity, and pay an unlimited obedience! 
— Tean almoſt fancy, that I hear Mr. Moreſe 
the Critic reading my indiftment; © Whereas 
you» — — &c. not having the fear of 

certain heathen Gods and Goddeſſes before 
your eyes, have prophanely and impiouſly 


_ dared, with malice aforethought, and at the 
ſuggeſtion of the D—, to inſinuate that 
there are any imperfetions or miſtakes in 


the 


Co nt 
SA 24 8 r 


rators, Me mes 


of arms them-theaforeſaid puri, oru- 


vrt, and philoſophers, i in an unheard of man- 
ner, have endeavoured. wickedly to diſpoſſeſs 
of that fame, which they have now been i in 
quiet poſſeſſion of for ag ges, &c. &c. &c. It 
is really too terrible even in apprehenſion to 
ſtand this! I muſt undoubtedly fink under the 


weight of ſo heavy an accuſation. O that 


Minerva, or you. Sir, would. be kind enou gh 


now to whiſper a word or two of advice in 


my ear, to offer in arreſt of judgement | — 
What do you ſay? — would you have me 
plead, that I am no ſcholar, and conſequently 
not ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Court? 
That indeed has an appearance with it. — Or 
ſuppoſe I ſhould demur; and appeal to the 
bar of Reaſon. — Things, they ſay, are yery 
cxatly weighed there; ; and even with fuch a 


cauſe, in ſuch a court, I ſhould not, I ink | 


have the leaſt doubt of a favorable iſſue : — 

But I wave all theſe pleas; and, de ſperate as 
it may ſeem, I'll een abide where I am, and 
endeavour to defend myſelf, as well as I can, 


by. the example of thoſe, whoſe memory I 


am accuſed of injuring. | Fi 
Bracam urbem non . PO Qui uirites —» 


ſaid 6 one of their old Poets with a laudable 
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cope dodo Ning back FAR thouſand 
years int ſearch of that Perfeckion, > which lies 
To Pian fy before ciem? To fee men 
of ſenſe and Lürtitig pending their Whole 
_ Une and attefftion about Eo Digummbi, 
the 1e of Accents, or the neuning of a ' paſſage 
in Horace | Whllſt at che fame fime they are 
ſuffering the fineſt : natural 1 Ilgüage in the 
world; cher own't& lic intirely Uncultivated, 
unleſs! 'by the otcafional and Taudable efforts 
of ſome private individual? Had the ſame 
practice of the Grceks and Ro- 

y ſtudied nothing but Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics;' we 'mightt Have been ob. 
lget at this day to have travelled to the 
pyramids to read the claſſics, "whilſt all the 
letters in the world would have been nothing 
more than thie ill imitated forms of men, 
animals, implethents, &c. If we think they 
did right in doing otherwiſe, and admire the 
poliſhed' languages, which' they have tranſ- 
mitted to us, — Why do not we imitate their 
example? What poſſible reaſon can be ſhewn, 
hy s , if it be not ſo already, might 


not 
Tt; 


LIENS: * 


* 


D Mr os nl SULTS LAGS VR 


| good Sane, as ow the Greek or La- 
uin? And What argument can bo uſed to 
ſhew, that'they, or at leaſt the Romans; did 
wiſely it taking ſuch pains to cultiwate their 
language, which would not equally prove, 

that it would be as laudabie an undertaking 
in us to do the ſame with ours. Superior to 
them in every other inſtarice, why muſt We 


be beholden to them Tor the means of tranſ- 
mitting the memory ef our deeds: down to 
poſterity? Vet this we ſeem fully determined 
to be. Or Why otherwiſe; inſtead of uſing 


our endeavours to prevent this diſgrace, 
5 0 We e taken e the” other 9 ; Re 


555 "Ix ; not an n Epitaph or + infor muſt 
be wrote in Engl/h; as if we had a mind to 
intimate to all the world, that a few years 


hence, we ſuſpected, our language, like thoſe 


of other barbarous nations, will be no more! 
Whilft- only the civilized Greek and Latin 
ſhall: remain arguments of the poliſhed and 
refined manners of thoſe people Who that 
has an Engliſh ſentiment about him can 
bear this F How very different did the Ro- 
mays act, never ſo much as quoting one 
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guage to wg in ger ot age A full ac- 


quaintance. with what former ages knew. 


The attainment of various idioms and phraſes 
takes up ſo much of a man's time, hat it is 
not uncommon to ſee thoſe, ho paſs for 
the greateſt linguiſts, know little or nothing 
elſe. If this be the caſe at preſent, - and by 
any future revolution in human affairs it 
ſhould happen, that the modern Eng! 
French and Italian ſhould be added. to the 
number of dead and learned languages, how 


muſt one tremble for the fate of poor poſ- 
terity! — Unleſs the preſent period of their 


hves. were conſiderably. lengthened, what 


lars in ſuch a ſituation? It would anſwer, be- 
ſides, many valuable purpoſes to have but one 
form of ſpeech through the whole world, 


one: ſort of current money, one kind of 


vrights; and meaſures, and per haps v we. might 
add, 


_ 4 4 
N 


# 4 
4 


gone It. might be no bad; policy then in 


in view, to order. Univerſities and all pub 
lick ſchools, as was the cuſtom ſome years 


Univerſality (if the preſent circumſtances of 
the World will at all "NR one even diſtant- 


brought about by a dead language, more 
' eſpecially Latin, (which we are either entirely 
ignorant how fo pronotince, or it is the moſt 


fff, harſh, inflexible language almoſt that 


ever was ſpoken, and the leaſt ſuited to com- 
mon intercourſe;) —it would be well, if we 
could get rid of the abſardities, which the 


above practice has till left behind it, N 


how in general long diſuſed.” 
Had one the addreſs of Swift, or Addiſon, 
| what a petition might one draw up in 


favor of out poor Morber- Tongue; ſetting 


forth the bly hardſhips ſhe has long en- 


dured, the various inſults, and barbarous in- 


juries ſhe from time to time has ſuffered, 
and ſtill is obliged to undergo, from the 
undutifulneſs of her own children ! whilſt 
every coxcomb, who ſticks a pen in his: wig 
behind a a counter, 11 he has but W learnt 
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7 Anceſtors, if they had any ſuch ſcheme 


ago, to ſpeak nothing but Latin. But as this 


ly to hope for fuch A thing) can never be : 
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is kn 4 We ae Iren „ His 
Om RN.” and hw Y Londing's: 
i abbieviates "his Pounds, Shillings; and 
Pence at the top of his accounts into Ls. b. 
— calculates his gains at 1 much fer cent 
25 and ens his Receipts, TO! prone: 4 Sigg . 
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241 know not, whether one might not join 
Lingus Latina in the ſame petition; 
25 it 5 de "perhaps. hatd to ſay, which 10 
the two, had been worſe uſed; but the being 
a. foreigner,, and into the Dargain, long Lac 
dead, cannot have ſo great a right to com- 
plain, nor be ſuppoſed , . of feeling her 
injuries ſo ſenſibly, as the other. . 
nz It might however be a. by 
nicety to determine, where one could pro- 
perly prefer ſuch a petition, — When one is 
thinking of, a redreſs of grievances, the fir 
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thing, that offers. itſelf to one's, thoughts, is 

the P m——_— 8 Where hould any thing, 
_ that is Engliſh, apply for relief fo ſoon, as to 
that great council of the nation, which has 
for ages been-.jaſtly looked upon as the 
grand dulwark of all that is dear to Engliſh- 
wen But, alas! in; the preſent. « caſe, the 
Lery vote, that; ſhould be paſſed in our fa- 
1 would in all — be a new griev- 


ance, 


. — 5 2 7 _— 8 4 «1 * ao * , * 
CCCP rens 2 


Ant. vefolution dated. «Die Merrunii 
4 nd copduded. with a. Nemine; | 
bloente dc enero lotions 1 
bofiwat 2308 11 I 
Leaming,i the Pnietrſtles naturally preſent 
themſtlves nidxt:to: our view. But as poor 


18 27. aſl Fl 


Aube Languages: that is, it is not orna- 
aenited with 4 partel of points, daſhes, circum- 


ſtudy to pbe tolerably underſtood; I am a- 
aid any petition in it's favor would meet 
but with a cold reception in a place, where 
it ia noti thought good enough to ay grace 
to their meat i 1 . Wan ue 

4 little ꝓroſpect of. ſuec cel ſhould. we 


haves IL doubt, were we to "apply; ta; our 
publik plibols for relief! | 


Fardon me, O Eton we Weſtminſter, 
ye ſacred: ſeatz of ancient Learning! Ve, 
Whale wile. inſtitutions have lately been * 
Mopeſed as patterns for our Univ. erſities to 
imſtate L do net mean to find the leaſt fault 
with your admired plans of Education, Ve 
vere. exceedingly well $81 related WP! ws. 

W Vol. 2. p. 66. a 5130 wel 
"WA ared 
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Old RN in not rtckoned there one of the 


fees, &c: is not difficult enough to require 
4 Pfofeſſbr to explain, nor eighteen years 
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4 feat e . 
2 From bu. Veti f cannot help 
ſuppolng, that if yu Wert to follow the 

example of your favorite Romans, you would 
make ſore ſmall alterations in your method. 
Ge me leave to lay before ybu the ſenti- 
ments of one of them upon this head, with 
whoſe writings you are, I dare ſay, intimately 
acquainted, though you may not perhaps 
have attended particularly to this paſlage. 
A ſermone Græco puerum incipere malo: 
quia Latinus, qui pluribus in uſu eſt, vel no- 
bis nolentibus ſe perhibet: ſimul quia diſci- 
plinis quoque Græcis prius inſtituendus eſt, 
unde et noſtræ fluxerunt: non tamen hoc 
adeo ſuperftitios? fieri velim, ut diu tantum ; 
loguatur Grect, aut diſcat, ſicut pleriſque mo- T 
Tis eſt. Hine enim accidunt et oris plurima : 
_ *#ti4 in peregrinum ſonum corrupti, et ſer- 
monis: cui cum Grace ſiguræ aſſiduã con- 
ſuetudine hæſerint, in diverſa: quoque lo- 
quendi ratione perti inaciſſimè durant. Non 
longs i itaque Lating ſubſequi debent, ef cito 
pariter ire. Ita fiet, ut quum æguali curd lin- 
guam utramque tueri cœperimus, neutra alteri 
"officiat.” ' Qyin#il, Lib. I. Cap. „ 
I do not mean to enter into the particu- 


"ure of cs above 5 but if the * 
53 r 
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«abut — 5 for aca ena 
Latin and Greek at the ſame time, and with 
equal care „I ſhould be glad to know, why 
it will: not equallj prove, that it would be as 
right in us to learn * 1 n Greek 
| een. 7M 9497 it 
| It cannot ſurely be aid, ths hes are no 
doks in Engliſb fit for boys to read; neither 
can it reafonably be doubted, I ſhould think, 
but that it is to the full as neceſſary for 
youn g minds to be early impreſſed with the 

recepts/of the Chriſtian Religion, and the 
principles of it's different profeſſors, as it 

can; poſſibly be for them to be made ac- 
— 4 with the abſurd ſyſtems of paga- 
niſm, or the maxims and opinions of old 
heathen philoſophers. And would not this 
end be better anſwered by the more general 
reading of the works of ſome of our beſt 
Divines; under the direction of a ſkillful. 
maſter, who could point out their beauties 
to them, than it can poſſibly be by any cate- 
chiſm or form of prayer, which they are 
uſually obliged much againſt their will to 
get by heart? Might it not alſo with ſome, 
ſhew of reaſon be urged, that it would he 
Us 25 uſeful for . to be en ; 
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ct rata e Naben of chele- 
den nation as witklthaſt of either Rome or 

Greece And/might not this acquiditirance be 
more eafily procured om Mr. a Dl 
lagubs Han from any in Hlerut vd f 
if it beljudggd abſulately neciſſary for boys 
to learn a ſet of ſongs, replete wirft jallity 
and tender ſentimentaz that conysy to the 
mind the not favexable! ideas of, Love and 
Wies know not, Whether they wüght not 
meet with ſome Engliſh tmaſters a complete 
_ even in this branch of ſcjenea, agigither Ho- 
race or Ovid, excepting in one particular of 
too great delicacy, thank to our purer man 
ners, to be mentioned to a Britiſn eat They 
might too perhaps learn the art of managing 
an intrigue, and bumminꝝ cid dgaare. Tuer, from 


| ſome modern plays/as effcbfually, as ifm 


lucrata Simone talentum.“ However, mean 
not to exelude theſe from cheir ſhare in this 
important buſineſs; I Would only contend, 
that ſome attention ſhould be paid. to our 
Own language in our Education; that thoſe, 


ho cannot learn the others, (which is the 


caſe of more than nine in ten, at leaſt to read 
them with any tolerable Pleaſt ure, or critical 
* ) may hve cd acquiring a little 
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any ancient Dauus, ar Nihias *emuncto. 
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ae a — — 
geo Huck will enable them too quote pre- 
pertyy/ufter they e got then.” Ser 7s * : 
As things are managed at preſent, many, 
o come to the Vniosrſity with'the charac- 
| en e Scholars, are ſo totally 
tbovekmowingany thing of tleir cn tongue} 
— figure they may make in their 
Latin Epiſtles for à Scholarſtip, it is ten to 
onez rat their ſiſter, with the miſerable edu» 
cation of a Boarding-Schocl; will be able to + 
white a much better letter to their parents at 
WM can _ CTIA de _ 
Ane as und Univeeſity exetelihirure to ook 
performed in the learned Languages, from 
whoſe ſacred ſources all inſtances and exam- 
ples tod muſt be drawn; will it not follow 
that many will leave this place to go into the 
world; fitter citizens. for Rome or Athens, 
than for the Metropolis of their on King- 
dom und will know ten times as much about 
Czfar or Alexander, as they do about King 
decay or * ee Might we not 
which ales Enplith 5 e this 
cauſe, that they really have no language to 
54 ſpeak 
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Banc If — be any! truth in theidawimon 
complaint; that the intereſts of morality have 
lately been declining in the world; to what 
cauſe can'we ſo properly "aſcribe. ſuch a 
decay, as to the little care, that is taken, in 
our education, to teach us our duty ? In 
early days, mankind. had little elſe to ſtudy 
but a few maxims of life, or rules of con- 
duct; which from their fewneſs and ſimpli- 
city it was eaſy both to learn and to practice. 
When Arts and Sciences began to ſpread 
through a larger cirele, as they did in Greece, 
ſtill people could learn the whole Encyclopedia | 
in their own language. And even at Rome, 
when they ſet about ſtudying Greek, as it was 


then a living language; ſpoken in a neigh- F 
bouring country, they could have little more A 
trouble; in learning it, than we have in learn- Y 
ing French. mn mam times 4 
Vo or thn 4, __ to learn. + 
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8 that r paxtch# thattinas.: 
in which the ancients were teaching their: 
chikdren-to be cinen, wie are teaching urs. 
tobe little better than purrots. For Gough: 
1 muſt he owned, there are many g 
maxims and much uſeful knowledge, amidſt 
a great deal of a different kind, to be met 
with both in Greet and Latin; yet, whilſt the 
grand aim of boys is only to get, them to. 
_confiriuer andiparſe; as it is calkd, 3 it cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that they will pay much attention 
either to their truth or zuſefulneſs. What 
very different effects muſt Tull's Offices have 
had in a ſehool at Rome, from what they 
can poſſibly have in England or in France? 
Without affronting this illuſtrious Roman, 
or his admirers ſo far, as to ſay Se 
as much real knowledge contamed in o 
Engliſh SpeFaters, one may ſafely venture 4 
allert, that if tuo ſeparate claſſes of boys 
were educated with equal care, one in Tullys 
works, the other in thoſe of Adiiſon; * 
der would haye acquired a great deal ; more 
proper. knowledge for a Britiſh ſubject. And 
as the uſual way of comparing one ſet of 
men with another, is to conſider, who made 
the beſt. members of thoſe, commonyealths 
; * which they belonged,” * may. from, hence 
be 
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bo ana er nth the — 
Who cby being taught at ſchool therprinciis 
ples/of moralieyʒ wund of t the! government, 


under (which® _ were fe. in the 


— Fewer a lie 1 ofices/ in 
the ſtate, by the time we hat learnt tu read 
their poets. And yet if we condider,» what a 
deal of time even they threw away in learn- 
ing to be Oraterd and Warrious; that is, to 
head & mob at Rome, and to tut their fel - 
Wacreatures throats, or deprive them of 
their Iberty elſeovrhere; howvaſtly might we 
exc them, by making a proper uſe of this 
tim end of de advantages which we de- 
riv hriftian 1 religion; to teach our 
youth to n not only good eren, but 
_ zood Mr! Whereas” at preſent fo great is 
our negleck in this inftance; that at moſt 
ſchools, where they would be ſeverely flogged 
for miſling an exerciſe} boys are ſuffered to 
Practice ſuch cruettles both upon each other, 
and thoſe animals which are unfortunate 
enough to fall in their way, as are ſufficient 
to infect their minds with the ere cſpo- 
N as "Rug as they live.” POD 


If 


lag te the, 


0 Ky 155 OM attention to 3 Foo 
9 has, been in ſore fors the cauſe of ; 
AY KANG . — excuſed for ajtem tin a 1 


m lalen this attachment, To learn languages 
in order to came at _thas. knowleds ge, which 


ff wi + « - 


is ſhut up in in the em, is 2 right and a laudable 


undertaking. Hut to top at language, a8 4 
ſence itſelf, as is tao frequently do do ne, is 4 
poor buſineſs indeed ! If any thing could juſ- 
tify it, or male it appear relpetadle, it would 
be the attempting to perfect our own by the 
knowledge of others. And this might in 
fome degree be done, if our own had it" 8 
proper ſhare aſſigned it in our education: 


by referring alternately from inſtances i in 


Greek and Latin to En gliſh, and from | thegce 
back s Again, maſters might, teach boys much 
juſter notions of Grammar, than are to be 
had from a parcel of mechanic rules, ſuited 
only to this or that particular language. 
That a Knowledge of Latin and Greet may 
be of ſervice in ſome ſeiences I do not mean 
to deny; that it might have been of more 
than it has begp in ſame, there ſeems. little 
room to doubt. But they have now been ſo 
welt ung erſtoog for theſe laſt hundred and 
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fifty.» Jears, that there is little reaſon to ex- 


pect. any new © diſcoveries from: them o 
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© obſervations be in any Pert true, 
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14. ne e Mat Anni of 
e eee rl 
and trantlations will fupply us with mat. 

aa ep 2 or common Tenſe; 4 Well as 
45 als, -— $0 that the only end of learning 
8 15 at preſent is almoft merely cufiofity 
| eke \ i nd let thoſe, - who can 


ma 00 pleaſure Py it, 'by : all wean haye 1 it. 
ll, | contend for is „that, fince it's uſe 


has e mea fure : ceaſed, it ſhould not 
be force upon thoſe,” by 4 faulty plan of 
education, 985 0 can th B fo reliſh for it, 
and who, 9, in the mean time; might have 
U ms ing 2 a confiderable } prog rf 


rels'1 in 1 real 


knowledg e with thout. —_— 
WO CALF 
every practice: that i is old, be Yherefore 


r. 4 CY 5. -* 


richt. we might caſilytefer to a time, when all 
Wis) who retended to be ſcholars, . traveled 
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3280 e > ſaid, is a meant to condemn 

the Claſſics, but only to limit it a little. 
2. ſho could do i to any pu N would always 
follow Jo N its being made the buſineſs of 


EV We e have no general. inſtitution for 
ls, e e many 
And as able mathematicians, as can well be deſired. 
It would i be exceedingly hard to ſhew the ne- 
ceſſity of teaching any thing, as a general ſcience to 
all boys whatever; that, which'is never taught 
8 ſeience at I, I mean the knowledge of 
"themſelves and of their duty . 


nto:Egypt:' and Aber . Athens, Why 
do not:they go) there. now? It might 
ee be ſhewn, that no alteration had 
appened in theſe -celebrated ſeats of an: 
cientltarning, as that none had happened in 
the cireumſtances of the world, ſince the pre- 
an of education was eſtabliſhed. I am 
aware however, that the uſual anſwer to all 
ſchemes of improvement is, that we ſhould 
leave theſe matters to thoſe, who are imme- 
diately-concerned in them; who by the bye 
are commonly ſo well ſatisfied with the pre- 
ſent fyſtem, as to be the laſt men in the 
world, from whom one may reaſonably ex- 
pect any alteration, There is indeed another 
much better anſwer than this, That we go 
on very well in the preſent method; which no 
doubt every one mult be glad to obſerve: but 
at tlie fame time there cannot ſurely be any | 
harm in wiſhing to ſee things better; and this 
| is all, that I would be underſtood to mean. 
Perhaps it may be faid, that if there really 
* any thing amiſs in this matter, it is an 
evil which time of itſelf will cure. And 1 am 
Milling: to hope indeed, if men have any 
foundation at all for their outery about the 
decline. of learning, it has ariſen only from 
a ſuſpicion, chat the learned languages are 


| Mot! ſo much attended to, as oy uſed to be. 
If 


_ baglto at teuſt 20 Aae we dee the 
| ſubſtitution of diviethil 


every thing of a different Kind is 
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uf dos Wiser 6 renne, 
+ Biete Kom 'this'par-of oh addeation, we 


tt As 466 ee Levi Wecäfonak lirlötures 
which 1 rev) out agi int Homer and ſome 


; others 6 thee” Aneientss 1 d not mean to 


poſe them us complete arguments for the 
«par I'wids-advanting; | but I was 
In kopes they might have ftimulateit ſome 
of their Aotighty champions to enter into a 


Göser eainatien of Weir merit, Han is 
8 contitoHily made. - By that partial method of 


wdtniting their" ſiviking bedutige oomeyed 
down, now for ages, from inaſte to Kholar 

ing bead atid waving Raid) Whilt 
pad oer 
without notice; how can wo ever know their 


proper valtie? If the ſume thing, which is 


called a fault, à blemiſh, or even nheflſenſe and 
vbſurdity th Eng lib, behbliored inf Lari and 
Greek with the title of an Hypallage; à Cara- 
bree, or of ſome other fine figure, how 
fivuld People erer fort a fair judgement?— 


ls it not from henoe; Hat ny gbd eu the 


Vritics (by the bye, i this does flot ſuceede 
iti the Mreck ſenſe, I deſire it may be under- 


ſome 


be luck teantifal ape) Dok upon it as 

ths higheſt commendation they can pay to 
thoſe* modern authors, whom they deign to 
Tink à littte/ better of chan common; to 
lay, that they have happily followed, in their 
cortipofitions; choſe perfect models, the 
Ancients? ® Whereas the truth is, we have 
hardly any thing worth reading, except a 
e Boer, which bears any reſemblance 
t All to them, beyond a few names, either in 
Me yratter or in the manner. Whoſe models 


inn * of 


it the name of common ſenſe, did Nx w. 
ToN, Lock, or Mon TESODTEU follow? 
Upon whoſe plan did BACSN build? What 
ancient did SHAKESPE AR imitate? Or whom, 
amongſt them all, though he was their pro- 
felled admirer, did ADDISoN take for his 


1215 when he wrote his SpECTATORs ? 
— rn l 8 Nay, 
2 is plett enough to find people exc 
lor 9 delicacy, _ ſuch other :{zttle 8 
a glow, Lr ancients to have, by the Times in 
wrote; and yet fancying, chat thoſe times 
far 9 1 our's trvevery inſtance whatever. Happy 
Prejudice, with Howelittle reaſon art thou ſatisfied! 
would beg leave to obſerve here, that it is no 
proof in favor of the | parents, that thoſe who have 
not read their works, do not write correctly even in 
their own language; becauſe fuch people have Go” 
* ty'of ſtudying any range 
at leaſt ſcientiſically and'it certainly is o ou 
tle uſe in writing” to! be acquainted with 8 


in ſome language o or other. 


5 Mans: if 9 a 3 | 


| 2 dt came 1 3 — did not 


| 7 L 
g clalt ſeems however, as if what — 


4 dbſign of bringing on a fairer examination 
ante the mexits of theſe ancients, had been 


ae ene much. as to defeat my 
mtention; o little, as. not to deſerve ' any 

n e; or ſo much, as anſwered. itſelf By 
ſhewing, i it Was too much to be true. 


5 lerthels matters in a better light. TH __ 

My motive for having affected to mix a 
little ridicule, with theſe ſtrictures, had its 
riſe principally from confiderin; g. what. uſe 
the wats. 
weapon againſt a Lind of predeceſſor of 
mine, the worthy. V. Motten BD. at whoſe 
expence many a one has laughed, who never 


read his works. 1 had a mind therefore to 


ſhew, that there was ſome room for laugh- 
ing even on the other ſide. How ſucceſsful- 
ly I might manage this Point, I know not; 
1 1 am ſure however, I did it ſparingly. 
Baut it ſeems, there is ſuch an air of levity 
; running through the whole of what 1 have 
- WARN! that Both you; and others N bout 


of the. laſt. age had made of this 


+>. dd A «cs he EPO; 2 


0 


er 1 was in feſt or nne; LIT 


you' all; that I was moſt ſeriouſſy and hearti- 
ly convinced of the general truth of what T 
was advancing; and it was owing intire- 
ty to my diffidence and fears of not being 
able to keep up a proper dignity throu ch. 
out, that in particular places, where I 
moſt ſuſpected the propriety of what I was 


faying, I endeayoured to make you ſmile a 


little; in hopes you might by that means be 
inclined to paſs over, in a better humor, what. 
| otherwiſe | wou'd perhaps have excited a 
frown. from you. If this betrayed me into 
any unlucky combination of the ſerio-j ocoſe 


at improper times, 1 can only ſay, it was not 


| intended to give any offence; and 1 ſhall 
take particular care to avoid it for the future, 


eyen at the dangerous Hage. of being reck- 


as to #yle; 1 believe I muſt own the 
charge, which is brought againſt me on this 
head; that T have not in many inſtances 
raiſed the manner of expreſſing myſelf much 


above the pitch of common converſation. 15 


The ſermoni propiora do not indeed ap- 


Pear to me ſo faulty in proſe, as they do in 
| 2 5 To my thinking, I muſt confeſs, it 


C ſeems 
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Gra in dere ſo e uy more al 
to walk upon one's own feet, than either in 
ſtilts or buſkins, that I muſt have done a 
violence: to, my.own feelings- to have given 
into that ſtalking method vf delivering one's 
ſentiments, ſo 9 — practiced by ſome, 
and ſo highly praiſed by others! Whatever 
advantages I might have derived from hence, 

I freely leaye them all to the heroes of Tra- 
| gedy; ; which the great Critic, has long ago 
determined to be a buſineſs ſuited to this Pur- 
poſe, een Oc * emidixopuncy Souter”. 
However, as theſe papers. were thrown. to- 
gether originally in a different form from 
what they now appear in; and one cannot 
always perſuade one's {elf to ſtrip off that 
dreſs, which one's thoughts have once put 
on; you may perhaps 1 in ſome places be in- 
clined to think, there is too much of the 
ſpirit of declamation interſperſed, to agree 
well with the ſobriety of calm diſſertation. 

After having detained you fo long, Sir, in 
making an APOLOGY to you, it would be 
needleſs to add, that 1 ſhould have been ex- 
tremely happy to have had no occaſion for 
it. You cannot but ſee from hence, . how 

very deſirous Jam of having your good o- 

f pinion; ; —if en nd all I can ſay 1 in 
| my 
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An Apology to the Reader. xxxv 
my defence, I am till ſo unlucky, as not to 
ke you think more favorably of me; 
though I may not perhaps be able to arrive 
at that enviable ſerenity of mind, which they 
were bleſſed with, who, according to the poet, 
were, Quicquid ſcripſere, beati,” yet I will 
endeavour to be as little unhappy, as I can, 
whatever you may be pleaſed to think, 
either of me or my manner of writing. 


I ne, SIR, 
and ſhall be, 
accordi ng to the rr ef civility, 
wh robich you may condeſcend to treat me, 
your bumble, 25 
very humble, 
er moſt obedient humble 
Servant, 
March 18. 1761. 


The AUTHOR. 
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MANNERS and PRINCIPLES. 


of HAPPINESS. 


{2% e OOPS 1. 
of th Connexi on between Knowledge, Kup, 
and Virtue. D 


2 was the buſineſs of the preceding 8 part 

of this Eſtimate to Prove, ee That know- 
ledge is in a ſtate of much greater perfection 
now, than it formerly was. It is the deſign 
of this to ſhew, * That, in conſequence 
of ſuch an improvement, the ſtate of man's 
happineſs alſo muſt have been EY 
advanced. Eee: 

And*furely, one ſhould think, if the for- 
mer part was at all ſatisfactorily made out, 
there cannot much difficulty remain in prov- 
"MN. 2 300% 
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wo = new Eflimate of 
ing the latter. Nay; if the firſt propoſition 
was only ſo far evinced, as, to make 3 it ſeem 
probable, that at. leaſt thoſe es * of 
Knowledge, which apparen tly have a more 
immediate influence upon the welfare of 


civil life; and man's comfortable ſubfiſtenee 


in it, were improved; if it mould appear, 
I ſay, 


* The Branches of Fe EP Intended are prin- 
cipally Politics, Ethics, Religion, and Commerce. 
As there may be many; © whom am improvement 
in the above | actor was not clearly enough 
ſhewn, in the few flight obſervations, which I ven- 
tured to lay before them inthe former parts of this 
eſſay; I ſhould hope at leaſt, that they might be in- 
clined to examine n little further into the ſubject 
themſelves. And if they . only. take the te 
of inſtituting a more aches compariſon; from their 
own reading, between the Politics of PLATo and 
ARISTOTLE on the one ſide, and thoſe of SIDNEY, 
Leck, and Mox ram on the; other. — If 
they would collect as much of ancient Ethic, as they 

SR ard chien im balatice tb the Information, which 
they would derive from thenee, only chrow into the 
oppoſke ſtale the reaſoning, good ſenſes; and humanity 
to be met with in the fi ſingle. ſhort volume of WoL- 
| | LASTON'sRELiGION or NaTURE.—Ifthey would 
kurh over 4 few of the veliitiiinons and ponderous 
Wonxs of che FATHBRs, ah empnre the notions, 
which they would find there with ſuch· as might be 
extracted from ſome of the moſt able, performances | 
of our MODERN Divints; — wotitd*{bon, 1 
dare os receiye. all the fatibfüftion in theft matters, 
which I cpuld wiſh them to have. For 2 Lal d. 
there tannot, J take it far or granted, be the 
pute about it. | 


2 NE) Poindiphs + 


100 tat we are wiſer 'orly if theſe in 
AdiRees; even allowing the Afletents to ex. 
erk üs in Eloquence 2d Poetry, WhO would 
hefitate in Kinda that we were Kappler 
cam they? This indeed ſeems to follow of 


courſe, as a corollary, plainly dedaeible from ; 


21 propoſition already demonſtrated: 


For let it once be: eſtabliſhed as 4 truth; 


that the ſcience of Politics, for example, is 
| improved; who ould Fat to be informed, 
chat men would have a clearer inſight into 


the rights, Privileges, and intereſts of their 
xcies; and that by this means lawgivers 


would be better enabled to frame their dif- 
ferent ſyſtems in ſuch a manner, as ſhould 
Moſt effeckually awer the end of all govern- 
ment, the general happineſs of thoſe who 
fire under it? The juſt limits between power 
ank Obedience, would be more accurately 
trated out, and more preciſely determined; 
the odious and dangerous quality of the ol 


would be leſſened by a proper diftribution 
of it mito various channels; and the irkſome- 


fieſs"of the other would be abated and ren- 
dered leſs eee by a ſuitable mixture 


As little need rely can there 1 to prove, 
by any length of argument, that in Propor= 


tion 
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tion as the gronnds g F 47 oit of Mora- 
lity were better explained, men would com- 
ee more fully the duties, which. they 
owed both to themſelves. and others; for the 
diſcharge of which duties, Religion, in it's 


turn, as it was better underſtood, would fur- 


niſh, if not ſtronger &, at leaſt more rational 
and more proper obligations; ; whilſt; by ba- 
niſhing abſurd notions; and. idle apprehen- 
ſions, it would render it's profeſſors both 
better members of the community, and more 
friendly. neighbours to each other. . 
In the: laſt place, who muſt not ſee, that 
. as it became more extenſive, 
would diſcover a greater variety of ſuch arts 
and means as tend to better our condition; ; 
to improve our accommodations; and to 
raiſe the dignity and value of human life 
far above the ſtandard of thoſe times, when 
mankind had barely learnt to live, in a way 
little preferable to that, in which the beaſts 


3 of the: our draw out their exiſtence? 


£ i » « 


be comprized i in n this fin gle queſtion ; whe- 
ther 


ol This exception | is EFT, 3 it is s perhaps 
poſſible for Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition to propoſe 
to their votaries as ſtrong motives for the obſervance 
of their abſurd injunctions, as Truth itſelf can do to 

| 10 , wha live under it's better influence. 


2 


1 and pri inviples. I 


zen as rational creatures, we ſhall not be like 
1 to act more agreeably to that character, as 
our minds are better cultivated, and our rea- 
ſon more improved? which ſurely cannot be 
regarded as any very intricate inquiry, or 
one that can coſt much ſtudy to reſolve! 
© For if Happineſs be the grand end and aim 
of all our wiſhes and endeavours; the more 
perfectly we know where it is to be found, 
and the more clearly we diſcover the paths, 
which lead to it; the more probable un- 
doubtedly it is, unleſs there be ſomething 
exceedingly perverſe indeed in our fate, that 
we ſhall purſue our intereſt with a greater 
degree of ſteadineſs and ſucceſs. 

And if our Reaſon was aſſigned us by na- 
ture for a guide, to lead us to our happineſs; 
ſurely the more knowledge this guide ac- 
quires from obſervation and experience; the 
better able will he be to conduct us proper- 
ly: and the more proofs and trials we have 

of his ſkill and abilities, the more ready ſhall 
ve be to truſt ourſelves to his guidance. 

"Laſtly, if the road, which this guide will 
point out to us, ſhould be, as it certainly 
will be, the path of Virtue; how can it be 

otherwiſe, but that we ſhould in fuch cir- 
comſtances be more likely, than if we were 
— in 


: ubt a „ 
with chearfvlnend, and purſue it with perſe. 
nee to the. end, however unpleaſant or 
uppromiſing it may now and then appear 
in ſos: Marr fedhout dae of: er: 
ney ? 

iner ng _— is aſſerted tore; than 
6 greater degree of probability; it is not ne- 
_ cellary, bat we ſhould fee what is above laid 
down- always taking place: ſuch exceptions 
howeyer.to this rule; as particularly reſpect 
Virtue, muſt be conſidered hereafter. In the 
mean time ye may juſt obſerve, that as man 
is endued with free- will, which is often hardy 
enough to aſſert it's privilege, and exerciſe 
it's power in direct contradictien to his rea- 
ſon, and in open violation of his happineſs ; 
it is poſſihle that ſome, who are well ac- 
_ quainted- with their duty in theory, may act 
in particular caſes, as if they were the great- 
eſt ſtrangers to it. And by ſuch various hu- 
mors are moſt of us poſſeſſed, ariſing both 
from the nature of our own complex frame, 
and thoſe fickle, fluctuating circumſtances, 
in which we are placed; that many, who ſeem 
bleſſed with the faireſt means of happineſs, 
may, by an almoſt unaccountable kind of 
_ ang caprice, not * neglect 1 * uſe 
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1 Beſides the danger to be apprehended from theſe 
irregularities, threatening fſa- much to diſturb the 
good harmony, which I wayld willingly eſtabliſh be- 
tyeen Knowledge, Happineſs and Virtue, (an alli- 
ance, could it be perfectly brought about, of greater 
cenſequence to the peace of the world, than any tri- 
Seeder that ever yet was formed |) — There are 
e, I am afraid, ſuch too as would generally be 
thought 4 know the world, who only obſerving, how 
a man often makes his way in life, may be inclined to 
entertain very different notions of learning and good 
ſenſe (which are beſides not always to be found uni- 
ted) from thoſe, which I could wiſh to have believed 
the true ones, It may not be amiſs therefore to try, 
if we can free the preſent argument from any objec- 
tion, likely to be brought againſt it from this quarter. 
It would be a 5 highly alarming to the 
intereſts both of Knowledge and of Virtue, to think, 
that they did not, in their general tendency, promote 
our preſent advantage. But however common it may 
be to meaſure a man's happineſs, and even his under- 
ſtanding, by what is called ſucceſs in the world, yet 
one might 0 I ſhould think, diſpute the juſtneſs 
rns 30 eee 
Allowing Wealth and Honor to haye all the real 
worth, which They, who are purſuing them, imagine 
n to have; yet who can ſay, that it might not 
greatly injure the happineſs of à philoſopher at leaſt, 
who may be ſuppoſed to have many other things in 
view equally intereſting to him, and to the full as eſſen- 
tial 455 happineſs, deeply to engage in the purſuit 
of theſe ? Might he not find it neceſſary, in the courſe 
of this purſuit, to pay ſo much attention to the hu- | 


improved ſcience to make men happier and 
better; it is a warrantable concluſion to ſay, 
TY: (OT DAL: 8  © — vette 
mors and foibles of others, that in the mean time he 
muſt neglect his own? If he ſhould be further ob- 
liged to make himſelf ſo much their ſervant, as to 
| ceaſe in a great degree to be his own maſter; (in 
which the trueſt 15. „ moſt probably conſiſts,) 
who could fairly reckon, whatever his ſucceſs might 
be, that he was upon the whole a gainer?0 
Neither would it be a more equitable deciſion to 
conclude, he had leſs underſtanding” than others, 
merely becauſe he had been lefs ſucceſsful, than they, 
in obtaining ſome worldly advantages; as theſe might 
be matters, to which he only occaſionally bent his 
thoughts, whilſt they were making them' the con- 
ſtant objects of their ſtudy and attention. There are 
beſides in the preſent circumſtances of our Being cer- 
tain ſubſidiary arts, of no little conſequence in ſome 
inſtances to a man's advancement, which he might 
not trouble himſelf to learn; either becauſe he thought 
them unworthy of his notice, 'or that his other ſtock 
of merit was ſo great, as would be ſufficient of itſelf 
to recommend him, without their aid. 
It is poſſible however, that thoſe, who have the 
brighteſt parts, may not in ſome reſpects be ſo well 
calculated to make their way in the world, as others. 
For in the road either to wealth or honor, the ſwifteſt 
courſers are by no means the beſt travellers. There 
is a certain, even, ſteady pace, which in theſe pur- 
 Faits will bring us to our journey's end much more 
|  proſperouſly, than any occaſional and ſudden ſpeed: 
and they, who have a high-mettled fancy t deal 
with, will not always have it enough under command 
to make it drudge on in the common road, and 4 
C. OY _=_ 4 1 t 6 


thay thre in cs; _ . 5 
dent ; though the imprudence or ill ſucceſs 
oc a few- individuals ſhould Incline one to 


60 j think, 


che OO rate: cartied away by the ſtarts and ſal- 
lies of ſuch a wayward and unmanaged ſteed, they 
may ſometimes be led even againſt their own beſt 
endeavours into untrodden and embarraſſed paths; a 
circumſtance, which muſt needs render their paſſage 
tedious and unpleaſant, and throw them far behind 
thoſe, who keep on in the beaten way; though by 
opening a new view of things, it may to W. e el 

be attended with many advantages. 

One might reckon up too ſome other i inconveniences 
attending men of abilities, which having their origin 
from the neceſſary imperfection of human nature are 
not likely ſoon to be ehatiel, To ſay nothing of thoſe 
conſtant enemies to all excellence, the perverſe child- 
ren of malice or of envy; the fears of the weak, and 
the cunning of the crafty, both naturally diſpoſe them 
to be ſuſpicious: and they who have ſhewn ' ſome 
talents, will always be looked at by theſe with a de- 

e of caution and jealouſy, as perſons who are 
je ſchemes, and harbouring intentions, be- Wl 
yond hey is ſeen (for what will not ſuſpicion fancy!) *' ũ³ö[ 
of a moſt dangerous and malignant tendency, highly ij 
detrimental to the common good, and likely to over- 

throw the faireſt fabric of publick tranquillity! Hence 
they will not only be ſubject to much ill-grounded 
pic Tomy which others of leſs eminence are free from; 
but they muſt alſo expect to meet with many ob- 
22 ſely 8 in every avenue, by which 
BS they might probably arrive at too high an 
eſtimation Whilſt every motion then of ſuch men 
is cautiouſly watched by their enemies, and through =» 
their mn diſtantly — F * by 
eir 
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better for their knowledge; "oh 2 
many of theſe ſuppoſed inſtances to the con- 


their friends; it cannot but frequently: happen, that 
many of much leſs pretenſions, being ſuffered to paſs 
by with a ſlighter obſervation, will obtain their end, 
even before it is ſuſpected, they had any ſuch deſign 
in vie y. But were theſe diſagreeable conſiderations of 
much more importance, than they are, being in ge- 
am. 4h many Aten darts, which will rather 
annoy than wound a man of any conſtancy; I ſhould 
make no doubt, but that the e view of things, 
which the true ſons of ſcience are bleſſed with, would 
bring in ſuch a ſtock of perpetual pleaſure, as would 
be enough to overbalarice any occaſional uneaſineſs or 
mortiſication, they might be liable to on this account. 
A s to that complaint, the uſual offspring of diſap- 
pointment, that men in high ſtations do not regard 
merit in the diſtribution of their favours”; were it 
much better founded, than it commonly is, being 
little elſe in general but an inſtance of ſelf- applauſe, 
 ovyer-rating the pretenſions of thoſe, who make it; 
might we not eaſily ſolve the occaſion of it from 
principles entirely conſiſtent both with the neglected 
worth of thoſe, who are hurt by it, and the juſtice 
of thoſe, ' whole miſtaken conduct has given riſe to 
it ? Some unforeſeen, and perhaps unaccountable co- 
incidence of circumſtances, which we for want of 
knowing more about them call accident, muſt una- 
yvoidably have a great ſhare in determining the for- 
tunes of particular men. The foldier, who in the 
attack of Quebec, followed a fortunate companion, 
who had diſcovered a way to climb the. dangerous 
ſteep, might eaſily by his direction and aſſiſtance get 

up the difficult aſcent; whilſt many others 1 equal 
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trary, may ariſe merely from miſtaken no- 


tions in thoſe, who declare them ſuch; who 


| perhaps are only led to think of them, as 
they do, from their own falſe meaſurts of 


what conſtitutes true Knowledge, Wai * 


pinieſs; and real virtue. 8 


ſtrength and courage, by by being landed in a Fa "PR 


and * ſhould entertain no friendſhips ? As wel 
Wan ve oa e ea wy 74. to he men! 
And will eſe naturally in x them. to thi 
More mW Og of ſuch as have always ſhewy } 
attachment to them, and who by being frequently 
n have opportunities of recommending them- 
ſelyes, which others cannot have? How ſhould t 
avoid then giving ſome ſort of preference fo theſe 
above others, even though more deſerving, 5 
they beſtow thoſe envied favours, which fortune has 
put in their power? Eſpecially. * their w muſt 
almoſt neceſſarily r them knowing man 
of thoſe, whoſe merit, however enen may be place 
at = * OE: =} their e 8 
urrou tall fellows 
ery iſcern the humble 2 i TOTS in ſome 
diſtant vale, however it may be ed either for 
its uſe or worth within it's own * e ? What 
bone can, it be, if ſometimes the creeping ivy; 
however meanly it may be thought of, which acci- 
dentally lays hold of his ſtem, ſhould by degrees wi ind 


3 * Þ cloſe a connection with him, as ta riſe 


Rene fe * into an eminence it never was 1 
Sne | | | 
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juſtified not only by the reaſons there offer- 


hoping, we muſt. ſuppoſe (or they have 
ſpent their labour to little purpoſe) not only 
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W Rouſſcau a Opinion 
_ Upon it, drawn from the ſeeming Deſigns of 
4h as f in the. * f 
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Thin 
7 Ps 455 werd Uſerted in 1158 laſt ite 


1 that i it was the natural tendency. of 1 im- 
proved ſcience to make man's life happier 


and better; and the aſſertion ſeems to be 


ed in ſupport of it, but alſo by the univerſal 
practice of all mankind; who have now, for 
ſome thouſands of years, all of them made it 


their buſineſs, in ſome degree or other, to 
diſcover truth, and to teach it to others; 


to increaſe their own happineſs, but alſo to 
make others Eno, as the likelieſt means to 
make them db, their duty. 

How greatly muſt it ſurpriſe 01 one then at 
laſt, to hear, that this is only a —_ 


miſtake; ; which men have fallen into, as as 
they haye into moſt others, for want of pro- 
per conſideration! That the direct contrary 
_ this is the truth; and that had men 


#58 | been 
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been their own friends, they would have 
purſued a quite oppoſite plan! . 
Ret "I do not ſay this however, 1 1 think. 

1 that either plauſibility, or authority, ought 
to give a ſanction to errors. Let new 
üghts and better information be followed, 
whenever they appear. — But ſurely of all 
the cauſes, which might incline men to ima- 
gine, that the world was impaired in happi- 
neſs and virtue, the laſt one ſnould ever have 
expected to ſee urged, would have been the 
allowed improvements 6f- knowledge: a5 if 
the only way to make men happy, was to 
deprive them of their ſenſes; and the only 
method of teaching them to do their duty, 


was not to let them Waun in what it con- 


ſiſted ! Y a b POT | 4 . 

Vet ſuch. is the wit of man, that e even this "nn 
great diſcovery has been lately made: which, Wl 
were it true, would almoſt be evidence. e- 1 
nough of itſelf to overthrow the, arguments 1. 


of it's authors; ſo far ſuperior is it to any 
thing our anceſtors ever dreamt. of! who, 
good men |. weakly imagined, that theſe im- 
provements were of ſome conſequence to the 

world, and endeavoured therefore, as much 
75 in them lay 2 to {et them ee . 
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ed eme Have Pede bett of the 

i comparative Badneſs of froderm Antes; {g 

end das eabſe 

of former excellerise, that Thoſe atvanitapes, 

Which" they coifid not der 46/ liter” . 
def kate + been eünning emo h 

Ito arguments againſt fn 
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——— 2 der 1 jar a0 
«we muſt alſo now defend theſe very im- 
ptovements themſelves; — muſt ſhew, that 
they have not made the times worſe, rather 
thin better; muſt prove in ſhort (which, 
who ſhould ever have expected to be called 
upon to prove!)' that the means of happi- 
e lieu n NOPE TS of vice 
TR © 

OY Me af thats thay in the 
Pitrechng part of this 7 effiy I endeavoured 
to ew, that knowledge nd the arts of 
fe are in a ſtate of much greater perfection 
flow, than ever they wete before.” For ta 
what end, may) it well be alked/ are we wiſer, 
if we are not happier and better? "How vain 


bh our 2 be, if it ſhould appear, 
415 44 | that | 


CS 
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—— NY 18 
at we have only inevcaſed our knowledge, 
to intheaſe' our ſorrow! What will fignify an 


Sur other improvements, granting theriy to 
de ds great, as the warmeſt advoeats for 


mem ean deſire, if we have made 16 ad- 
vanxes in that; which is of the greateſt im: 


portanee! If religion and Vrkae 3 of 


producing daily better effects, loſe ground 


and ceaſe to have that influence on our con- 


duet which they not only ought,” Pur bit "fore | 


merly uſed to have! E Ant. 


Had this ſuppoſition any Wel uner- 
tion, it muſt be owned our ” cating here 


would more than overbalance all our other 
acquiſitions. We ſhould be obliged with 


ame to confeſs, that we had purchaſed: our 


improvements at too dear a rate. The loſs of 
happineſs and of virtue no gain can equal! 

us proceed then in the next place to 
inquire, whether our advances in Science 
have been followed by like advances in Hap- 
pineſs and Virtue: or, if they have not, 
whether a failure in the latter inſtances can 
with any propriety be afcribed tb a dee 


in the former, as a cauſe. 


Happineſs and Virtue are indeed; in the 


preſent circamftances of mankind, ſo-inti- 
mately connected together; that the one is 
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| appateatly hi the meant en ttaining the 
other, which may be called it's and. It may 


| therefore-be: thought a kind of violence to 
ſeparate them; and more eſpecially ſo, if we 
put the end before the means; However, as 
they do in our ideas at leaſt exiſt independ- 
ently of each other; and as in the order of 
thoſe, ideas Man ſeems to preſent himſelf firſt 

in the character of a ſenſible Being, endued 
with certain feelings, and capable of receiv- 
ing happineſs and miſery from them; before 
we view him in the light of a moral agent 
I ſhall, for the ſake of avoiding embarraſſ- 
ment, conſider only at preſent, how far Hap- 
pineſs is likely to be affected by the improve- 


ments of life; and afterwards examine, what 


may be the fate of- Wee on e ſame ac- 
; count. 1 
To ſome W any ta to prove, 
di we are happier, than our fathers were, 
may appear an odd” undertaking : for the 
eſtimation of each man's happineſs being 
ſeated in his own mind alone, it may ſeem 
to them, as if all we could do in this buſineſs 
would be to appeal to our own breaſt, and 
inquire there, whether we thought ourſelves 
2 n manind n were : heretofore, or 
Why: 


. z 
— 


— 


There 


| and Principles. 15 
=. There are however many objections againſt 


We are all of us apt to have either too 
good or too bad an opinion of ourſelves and 
circumſtances. Aſk any one the queſtion, 

and he-will immediately anſwer, that his 
feelings in the ſuffering of miſery are as a- 
cute as any other's. poſſibly can be; it 1s 


well if he does not add, more ſo: and he is 
as fully perſuaded, that had he the means, 


he could alſo enjoy happineſs as much, as 
any other. Yet if we judge either from the 
reaſon of the thing, or from obſervation on 


the different expreſſions of pain and plea- 


ſure, ſhewn by different men in ſimilar cir- 


cumſtances, there cannot be any thing more 


evident, than that this is merely a piece of 


ſelf-deception; however wiſely it may be cal- 


culated, when under proper reſtrictions, to 
make us pleaſed and ſatisfied with ourſelves. 
We are as liable to be deceived in the 
eſtimate, which we make of our circum- 
ſtances, by the ſhort view of things, which 
we commonly take on ſuch occaſions. We 


ſee and feel the inconveniences of our own 
ſituation; we do not feel, and therefore but 
imperfectly perceive thoſe, that attend our 


bond how much leſs thoſe, which 
CC 
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admitting this method of deciding the point. 
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might attend one, who lived a thouſand years 
ago? our own happineſs too at the ſame 
time grows. cheap in our eſtimation by uſe 
and inattention; that, which we fancy is to 
be found in a different ſtate, has novelty at 
leaſt. to recommend it: ſtruck with that 
charm, | we eaſily baniſh every intruding 
thought, that might pretend to leſſen its 
imagined worth. _ wad 31 
Setting aſide therefore fo corrupt a deter- 
mination, as that of our own partial minds 
would probably be in this caſe, let us appeal 
to a fairer and more equitable trial, — to the 
nature of things themfelves; and enquire, 
not whether we are in fact happier, than 
mankind formerly were, which we can never 
know;* but whether we ought not to be ſo, 
ALD + lrg {0 3% ee 
And yet if we were even neceſſarily obliged to 
be guided, in forming our ſentiments upon this 
article, merely by the accounts which people now and 
formerly have given us of their happineſs; ancient 
times would not be ſuch gainers in he compariſon, 
as might at firſt ſight be imagined. Few and evil 
have the days of the years of my life been”, we 
know was the complaint of one, who lived very far 
back in point of time, and who does not appear to 
have had any thing ſo very particular in his hiſtory, 
but what might eafily be ſuppoſed to have happened 
to numbers in the ſame way of life; and therefore 
ve may reaſonably conclude, that the ſame was the 
complaint of many befides him even in that golden 
e B 4 age; 
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kj having more opportunities and a larger 


ſhare of the means of happineſs afforded Us 


than they could poſſibly have. 


And in order to begin this inquiry koch 


the moſt ſimple principles, we can; let us 
conſider what the happineſs of man muſt 


be, antecedent to ſociety; = before virtue 


or it's rules were ever thought of, However 
difficult it may be to conceive ſuch a ſtate, 
as ever actually exiſting; it is not at all ſo to 


imagine; what mian's happineſs muſt have 
been in it: it muſt have been exactly fuch, 


as the brutes enjoy, an unlimited indulgence 
of their appetites, as far as nature prompts 
or opportunity will ſerve; without either 


thought or care about any thing beyorid 


mere exiſtence z undiſturbed by any ſenſe of 
ſhame or dread of puniſhment ; without all 
hopes of pleaſure or fear of Pain beyond the 
preſent moment. 
The ingenious * Ronſſeau, whoſs: abilities 
us a writer intitle him to the higheſt reſpect, 
what- 


ez though the particular matter of them, for want 


being regiſtered, has never reached our ears. We 


| [454 however in fact, that the ſame-or iimilar has 
been the complaint of thouſands in every age and 
every country, from that time to the preſent. 

In two treatiſes, one . Sur VOrigine et les Fonde- 


mens de Mnegalite parmi les Hommes” and the other 


Ba - uſually 
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20 Ana Efimatiof 
whatever' be thought of his opinions, is fond 
of calling this the true ſtate of nature; and 
with a ſubtlety, which pleaſes the fancy at 
bs 5 ö e 
uſually called his Prize Diſcourſe, on this Queſtion 


e by the Academy at Dijon, Whether the 
Re- eſtabliſnment of Arts and Sciences has contri- 
buted to purify our morals.“ 5 Th 
In the Pm deftibing man in a ſtate of nature, 


he gives the following account of him „Son ame, 


que rien ragite, ſe livre au ſeul ſentiment de ſon ex- 


iſtence actuelle ſans aucune idee de Pavenir.” < Les 
ſeul biens qu'il connoiſſe dans Punivers ſont nourri- 
ture, une femelle, et le repos.” Speaking of the evils 
introduced by ſociety, he ſays, © Voila les funeſtes ga- 
rands que la plupart de nos maux font notre propre 
ouvrage, et que nous les aurions preſque tous evi- 
tẽs, en conſervant la maniere de vivre ſimple, uni- 
forme, et ſolitaire, qui nous etoit preſcrite par la na- 
ture.” p. 22. In proof of which he afterwards adds, 
La nature traite tous les animaux abandonnes A ſes | 
ſoins avec une predilection, qui ſemble montrer 

combien elle eſt jaloux de ce droit.“ He then gives 
inſtances of the ſuperior ſtrength and beauty of wild 
animals, compared with the ſame made tame and 
domeſtic:— and obſerves, Il en eſt ainſi de Phomme 
meme, en devenant fociable et eſclave, il devient 
foible, craintif, rampant; et fa maniere de vivre 
molle et effeminee acheve d'enerver A la fois fa force 
et ſon courage.” With only this diſadvantage to man 
in the compariſon, qu" entre les conditions ſauvage 
et domeſtique la difference d' homme a homme doit 
etre plus grande encore, que cette de bete a bEte; car 
T animal et I homme ayant ẽtẽ traitẽs ẽgalement par 


la nature, toutes les commoditẽs que Þ homme ſe 


donne de plus qu' aux animaux qu' il * 
r 2 font 


= * 


* 


2 and Prinriples. 28 


| the time that it miſleads the judgement, at- 
tempts to ſhew, that the farther Our. improve- 


ments carry us from this original ſtate, they i 


do in proportion the greater violence to our 


natural conſtitution; and carry us the farther 


from a ſtate of caſe and happineſs. — Inge- 
nious deduction! by which it would appear, 
that an Idiot or a Changeling is happier, 
than the Scholar or Philoſopher ; — the 


wild Indian or Hottentot, a more enviable 


Being, than an Engliſhman or a Chriſtian! - 
| What ſerious + er can be given to 
ſuch 


| font autant Je cauſes particulieres, qui le font dege- 
nerer plus ſenſiblement.“ p. 26. 

N. B. Whenever hereafter the quotation from 
theſe treatiſes ſhall be in Engliſh, it will be taken 
from the Prize Diſcourſe; when in French from the 
other. as 

+ If Mr. Rouſſeau had not given abundant proofs 
that he was in earneſt; one ſh6uld-have been apt to 
conclude, that he had written only in banter, with 
ſome ſuch deſign, as an ingenious author amongſt 
ourſelves is ſuppoſed to have had in view, when he 
wrote his eſſay againſt artificial ſociety; and ſent it in- 
to the world as a poſthumous work of a noble writer, 


who was much more celebrated for the ſtrength of 


his imagination, than for ſoundneſs of judgement, 
or cloſeneſs of reaſoning, — It was the drift of this 
| ſpirited eſſay to expoſe artificial ſociety, by ſetting 
before our view all the evils it had introduced, drawn 
| in cancature, and concealing it's advantages : — 2 
ecies of reaſoning like what his would be, who 
Rg undertake to give us a complete idea of a 

3. horſe 
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ſuch a whimſical abuſe of all rational in. 
quiry? — the author of this philoſophical 
aradox had nothing more to do, than to 
ave ſhewn us the reaſonableneſt and advan- 
tages of running mad; — to have pointed 
out to us the moſt eaſy and expeditions me- 


| thod of lofing our ſenſes; and his plan 


would' have been complete! He is fond of 
quoting inftances, and he might have found 


one at leaſt full to his purpoſe, even'on this 


head; the happy Madman, I mean, who 
declared to his friends, that they had ruined 
His rals gd reſtoring him to his reſent! 


- pol me occidiftis, amici, 
Non frvaſtts, ait, cui ſic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſimus Error ! 


And certainly, if it be true, that the im- 


provements of reaſon do indeed ſo much injury 


to our eaſe! the Being is happieſt, that is with- 
out this dangerous Fine which is ever in- 


viting 


bort e by reckoning up all the blemifhes and diſtem- 
pers to which that noble animal is ſubject; and then 


telling us that a horfe was a collection of ſplint, 


ſpavin, wind-gall, glanders, faxcy, ſtaggers, &c. add- 
ing withat a nn F. 1gnificant notes of admiration! ! [! 


an concluding with a & caveat emptor,” a wholeſome 
piece of advice, and a ſtricture or two upon the 
weakneſs of human reaſon, which could ſuffer 12 
body to buy or ride ſuch an animal, who, if he 
did not break your neck, muſt infallibly ruin your 


* 


nung us to improve it; that is, ever ſollieit 


Let us drop then this boaſted prerogative; 


by which we aſſert our right of "dominion 
over other created Beings : — let us ſtep 
from the ſeat of empire, that brings upon 
us fo much care! our ſubjects are hap- 
pier, than we are! — the beaſts of the foreſt; 
the moſt deſpiſed vermin; nay, tlie tree that 


betrays no ſymptom of thought, enjoys a far 


more enviable lot, than we do! Our boaſted" 


ſeience tends but to perplex; we have found 


out the art indeed to multiply our wants, 


but not the means to gratify them; we have 
employed our wit only to contrive new fet-- 


ters for the will; have been curious to de- 
viſe rules to rob us "FO our caſe; and have ſa- 


5 


4205 Jt l _ crificed 


» 101 Bay JO UK agree "wit Mr. 8 in 
this II ſeroit triſte pour nous d etre forcẽs de 
conyenir que cette facultè diſtinctive et preſque illi- 
mite, eſt Ia ſource de tous les malheurs de l'homme; 
que O eſt elle, qui le tire, i force de tems, de cette 
condition originaire, dans laquelle il couleroit dei 
jour tranquilles, et innocens; que Ceſt elle, qui faiſ- 

ant eclore avec les ſiẽcles ſes lumieres, et ſes er- 
reurs, ſes vices, et ſes vertus, le rend A la longue le 
tyran de lui meme, et de la nature.” p. 34. 


:<« Pole preſque aſſurer, que] erat de TI 5 


eſt une état contre nature, et que Þ homme qui me· 
dite, eſt un animal deprave.” N 
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crificed the ineftimable bleſſing. of überty, 
to the * imaginary good of government; go- 
vernment, which makes us dearly pay for 
every ſcanty pittance of that liberty, which 
it deigns to return us, who were once in 
full poſſeſſion of it all Let us then at 
once break our chains; ſtrip off theſe uſeleſs 
habiliments; return to our native woods; 
mix with our brother brutes oh | oſt feed a- 
gain, on maſt and acorns !- Lays: 


It might By ſuppoſed, from tie conduſion 
the imaginary ns, of ae, ee 
nate wild beaſt, which had unhappily fallen 
into the toils of the hunter, and was now 
bewailing, his captivity, reſtrained to the 
narrow limits of a den, and ſubject to the 
harſh controul of an angry keeper. The 

wood - bred Savage, f of near affinity to his 
eller baker, e ae avow the 


1. 5 1 ſame, 


nc gp acheter un repos en idee, au prix d une 
felicite reelle.“ p. 4. 

1% Une ſituation plus heureuſe de n' avoir ni 
mal a craindre ni bien a eſperer de perſonne, que 
A etre ſoumis à une dẽpendance univerſelle, et de 
obliger A tout 1 1 de ceux, a. ne s ' obligent 
A leur rien donner.“ 


F Il retourne 1 les beur- Mono to Mr. 
Rouſſeau's F. rontiſpiec e. 


manners: —*the ſow, that was waſhed might 
return to her wallowing ain the mire”, It, is 
impoſſible to ſay what effects the brutal part 
of our nature may have, when there is, but 
A: ſmall. degree of reaſon to withſtand it, 
which is frequently ſtrong enough to. ſab⸗ 
due even the oft vigbrous and enſightaned 
gaderGandinge: n non 0 d 0% 
But it ſtill remains 8 dichkeuley to a 
bers, Citi gn and a Philoſopher could fo 
far forget the obligations he was under to 


ſociety and it's inſtitutions, as | to embrace 


and defend, ſuch principles; Muſt he not 
mean, that God made us at firſt with only 
* oa to direct us; or n ſuck a circum- 

gens 4 UQULS ſcribed 


* One FO RO PAY proud i the name, as it is 
that, by which he has choſe to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
the Title- page of his prize Diſcourle, nen as he 
informs us, 

25 By a CITIZEN. of Geneva. 
l country in the world, where according 


101 Machiavel, The people at this day live, either 


as to their eccleſiaſtical or military diſcipline, acgord- 
ing to the model of the Ancients,” of whom Mr. 
Rouſſeau every now and then, at leaſt ompr 
ly, ſeems to entertain a very high opinion... 

+ He tells us indeed in ſo many. words, that 


homme ſauvage livre par la nature au ſeul in- 


| 12 &c.“ Yet this very inſtin&t would probably 
ave carried him much beyond Shit Mr. Rouſſeau 


watt: ++ * 'C | ls 
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ſame, if dragged into ſociety and ught its 
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ribe« kapaeity, as: the 8 free 
from this miſchievous power of reaſon, this 
grand diſturber of our peace; which has been 
merely the creature of our own depraved 
minds, an attribute of our own fotming? 
For otherwiſe all his fine deelamation againſt 
ir will fall back upon the giver'vf this dan- 
gerous or uſeleſs faculty; and will dwindle 
into the common childiſh arraignment of 
ul wiſdom for having made us thus. 

What might have been man's ſituation, 
had he never taſted the fruit of that forbid- 
den tree of Knowledge, might be difficult to 
determine; it is not — 4 perhaps to ſay, 
what is preciſely meant by it. But of this 
one may be ſure, that man might with as 
lietle abſurdity be ſuppoſed to have been the 
author of his whole-exiſtence,' as of his rea- 
| {206 And we "NY; be farther fatieled, that 


calls a ſtate of nature; might have right him per- 
haps to herd with his fellow fa „and to build 
* leaſt, as well as birds and avers do. And 
in fact no people Have ever yet been diſcovered ſo 
barbarous and ignorant, as to have made no im- 
provements. All have their bows and arrows to kill 
their pre or their enemy; and a knife to carve and 
ſcalp wi „when they have done. 

Yet Mr. Nouſſeau ſeems to have been of this 
on. It is a great and glorious ſpectacle (ays 
| he, p. 25 to ſee man, as it were riſing out of No- 

i 4 THING 


: 0 . 


o 
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r me an- wiſe Author of our Being beſtowed 


this gift upon us; he neither gave it to mako 


us miſerable, nor to rut in us unut d. If we 


nſed it, however difficult it may be to trace 
out many of the firſt ſteps, that led to know- 


ciples were found out, and by what lucky 
connexions and combinations they wereafter- 


wards carried on to further perfection: how- - 
ever ſlow their advances, on this and many 


other accounts, may have been, it is plain, 
that things in courſe of time not only muſt 
have been, what matter of fact fhews they 
are; but alſo that God muſt intend this. 
To what purpoſe elſe. were the many la- 
tent qualities and properties of things given? 
For what end were roots and plants indued 
with healing juices? Or for what uſe would 
the mine contain it's ores, and the earth it's 
hid 


THING by his own proper efforts; diflipating the 


darkneſs, in which NATURE. had involved him, by 
the light of bis reaſon ; elevating himſelf above his 


here; &c.“ — Though how nature can be ſaid to 
ve involved man in gar{nefs, if at the ſame time 


ſhe gave him the /jght of reaſon to direct him, muſt = 
be Ik to Mr. Rouſſeau, I believe, to determine. It 


is to be wiſhed too, that he had made it a little plainer 
to common capacities, how it is, 'that man can' be 
looked upon as elevating himſelf above his ſphete, 
if he is only uſing thoſe powers, which nature indued 


him with. 
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hid tidafares?3 — With what deſign could 
the mind be furniſhed with a power of ac- 
quiring, comparing, and reflecting upon its 
ideas? But that thoſe qualities and thoſe pro- 
perties were intended as fit and uſeful ma- 
terials for the ſtudy and employment of theſe 
powers. and theſe faculties? * What a ftrik- 
ing harmony and beauty too does there ap- 
pear in this! How can we be unhappy in a 
ſtate to which our wiſe Creator has ſo pecu- 
larly; adapted us? How can we be ſaid to 
be in a wrong. purſuit, when we are only 
attempting to know, what ſeems thrown in 
our way on purpoſe to be known? How can 
we be miſerable for endeavouring to acquaint 
ourſelves with nature, and to find out freſh 


matter for admiring and __— nature's 
A 


One might almoſt grow enthuſiaſtic with 
ſach queſtions as theſe! — Was the ſtarry 
vault of heaven, think ye, aha around 
us, to raiſe in us no more regard, than what 
ts N pay to it 55 Wert we either to ne- 

; glect 


Ly $6 The mind has i it 's wants, clays Mr. Rouſſeau, 
p. 5. ) as well as the body.” — If ſo, has it not at leaſt 
as good a claim, as the other, to our care and atten- 
tion in n top: it's $ n, and ſupplying it's 
demands? ? 


S 1 


Manners and Principles. 29 
glect it's wondrous appearances ®, or through 
ignorance and ſuperſtition tremble at their 
baneful influence, and ſculk behind” our 
buſhes with a fear-taught reverence? Was 
the chief, beſt handy-work of God made 
capable of, and deſigned for, no higher office, 
than to eat, drink, and fleep? Muſt he give 
up the glorious hopes of immortality ? Muſt 
he not only die like the beaſts, that periſh; 
but muſt he live like them alſo? Does he 
neceſſarily quit his happineſs, whenever he 
indulges thought and reflexion? Are there 
no pleaſures of the imagination? Will ſober 
contemplation, and the diſcovery of truth, 
yield no joy? In what then muſt the happi- 
neſs of purer beings conſiſt? In what muſt 
our own conſiſt, if we are to be happy, after we 
have put off this groſſer body? However to 
end at laſt this ſtretched-out ſtring of interro- 
gatories, one may ſurely aſſert, that the nearer 
we approach towards the perfection of our 
nature, the happier we muſt needs be., At leaſt 
becauſe men cannot be angels, it does not fol- 
low, that the next beſt ſituation for them is 


to be brutes: or becauſe they cannot attain 


pure 


* Which ſeems to be Mr. Rouſſeau's opinion. 
Speaking of his favorite ſavage, he ſays, © le ſpectacle 


2 


de la nature lui devient indifferent,” p. 38. 
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pure 1 aa his 1 ſnould 


deſpiſe and quarrel with that mixt degree of 


it, which is allowed them. They who ad- 
vance ſuch principles as theſe; might as well 


ſuy at once, that there was no ſuch thing as 


happineſs deſigned for man. For it is not 
the exerciſe of the mintl alone, that is attend- 
ed with uneaſineſs: they who maintain, that 
man's chief good conſiſts in the exerciſe of 


his body, and the indulgence of his appetites, 


will never be able to ſhew, that this will 


meet with no interruptions, nor ever be at- 


tended with pain. And he who can bring 
himſelf ſeriouſly to believe, that Thinking is 


_ contrary to nature and man's true happineſs, 


becauſe uneaſy thoughts may -ariſe ; might 
as well fancy, that Eating was contrary to 


nature, and abſtain from all food, becauſe 


* 


ſome ſorts of it were nauſeous, and others 


contained poiſon in them. 


It may eaſily be ſeen and allowed, that | in 
the very brighteſt parts of our happineſs 
there is a large ſhare of ſhade intermixt ; 
which, viewed through the falſe medium of 


a gloomy apprehenſion *, may ſwell into a 
ſiize 


* Tell the moroſe and ſullen traveller, whoſe ma- 
185 eye is always ſhut * the fair ſide of things, 


and 


% 


Manners and Principles. 31 
fize far beyond it's true proportion. It muſt 
be farther owned, that the very beſt of our 

improvements bring with them ſufficient 
marks of imperfection to humble us into a 
ſenſe of our duty and dependence to teach 
us, that we are to look for perfect happineſs, 
not from our own weak powers, nor on this 
frail earth, but from his bounty, who as an 
earneſt of what he can and will do for us, 
has given us the happineſs we enjoy, not 
complete indeed, but far ſuperior to the mi- 
ſery, that abates it, and capable of increaſe, 
we find, from our own endeavours. 2 
Were it otherwiſe, this life, inſtead of be- 
A | e * 1 208 
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and loves to dwell only on their uglieſt appearances, 

. how chearful and pleaſant it is to have an agreeable 
companion on the road ! he will perhaps mutter in 
return, that the chief uſe he ſees in the beſt com- 
pany, is only to cover you with dirt in bad weather, 
and with duſt in good. But muſt we therefore by 
ſuch a ſarcaſtic repreſentation of things be induced 

to quit our friend; with whom we know how to be 
happy; who is continually pointing out to us new 
matter of amuſement, which without him we might 
have overlooked; and who by lending an attentive 
ear to our diſcoveries, doubles the pleaſure we have 
in making them? Let the ſullen wretch ride on, 
deſpiſing and deſpiſed by all, out of humor with 
eyery little untoward circumſtance, and pleaſed with 
none; whilſt we can pick out matter for amuſement 
and improvement even from our very diſtreſſes and 
mconveniences. | 
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ing a ſtate of happineſs or ne, would 
be d ſcene of miſery and puniſnment 
that the worſt, which is well 
form; as we ſhould be the neceſſary authors 
of our own ſufferings. We ſhould not only 
reaſon to no purpoſe; += not only ſtudy our- 
ſelves into doubts and perplexities (as the 
poet deſcribes the damned to do) but after 
having uſed our beſt endeavours to diſcover 
freſn means of happineſs, we ſhould have 
ther cruel mortification to find, that we had 
only employed our ingenuity to deviſe new 
materials for our miſery. Surely 1t can never 
be thought, that this could be the order and 
conſtitution of things, ſettled and appoint- 
ed by a wiſe and benevolent Being. Let 
thoſe conſider then, who make it their bu- 
ſineſs to vilify and decry human happineſs, 
what an injury they do to God's moral at- 
tributes and perfections! | 

All that can be fairly inferr ed from the 
moſt unfavourable appearances, is, that the 
means of happineſs are not neceſſarily ſuch; 
-- that we may and frequently do pervert 
them 3 in ſuch a manner, as to make them 
become our greateſt misfortunes. But who 
would argue from thence, that they had 


better never been given us? The bleſling of 
health 
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health is as frequently miſapplied, as any we 
enjoy: would it have been better then for 
Providence to have conſigned us over to per- 


4 =y 


fickneſs? It may be an alleviation bf 
our ſorrow, when we are thrown 1 into ſuch 
_ circumſtances; to conſider, that we are at 

leaſt by this means happily free from many 
| temptations, which others are : liable to: but! it 
will not follow, either that health is an evil, 
which injures our. happineſs; or, that ſickneſs 
is a bleſſing, which promotes it: and no one 
will ever fancy, that it can be ſo, who thinks 
with proper gratitude on the favors, which 
heaven beſtows; — or indeed who thinks at 
all, 
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Je Happine file and ſavage Life compare. 
Je EEFING Yes in nd the above a. 


Jowances, let us now take a nearer 


view V of f facial and fayage life; ; and we ſhall 


ſoon f on W fide the e 
we have already ſeen, 3 in EF ic havp 
neſs of 2 lavage muſt confilt* *. With 0 ben 
_ Avenues open to pleaſure, it is reaſonable to 
Allow, that. A number 1 wall 1 by the ſame means 
be ſhut againſt uncaſineſs. *To do him then 


the greateſt juſtice we can in the compariſon, 


let us ſuppoſe him paſt the helpleſs ſtate of 


childhood ; and that he 1s not yet arrived at 
ſecond childhood, feeble old age; that he is 
little ſubject to fickneſs, and as little ſenſible 


of pain. Yet with all theſe advantageous cir- 
cumſtances, how great might his ſufferings 


be, ſhould an accidental lameneſs unfit him 
for the chace; or an inclement ſeaſon deſtroy 
his fruits? And what a dreadful picture 
might be drawn of him, ſhould he by chance 


diſlocate a joint, or break a limb ? How muſt 


a £11 9: | 2 3 the 


page 27, © Les ſeul biens, qu'il connoifle.” &c, 
4 


| Midas * — T 


the feeling heart ſhudder to-view- him, lad 
on the cold earth, where his misfortune firſt 
happened; with no-fkilful hand to miniſter 
aſſiſtance z no friendly tongue to comfort 
him; ſubject to be torn in pieces by the next 
wild: beaſt, that diſcovered him, the leaſt 
ſhocking cireumſtanee perhaps in his ſitua- 
tion; without all hopes but in time or death; 
and if not ſure to die of his wound, yet the 
almoſt certam victim of hunger ah of 
thirſt). 1225 | 
Fo make however the greateſt poſſible con- 
ceſlon, let it be ſuppoſed, that the man, 
who is miſerable in ſociety, is ſtill more 
wretched, than we have even deſcribed this 
unhappy ſavage to be: yet what would fol- 
low from hence? A fallen angel may ſuffer 
ſtill more, than the moſt wretched of mor- 
tals ; as miſery, excluſive of it's poſitive evil, 
is probably always proportionable to the hap- 
pineſs, which we ourſelves before enjoyed, 
or which we ſee others in poſſeſſion of at 
preferit ; but this ſurely would not be looked 
upon. as any kind of 10 97 that a good an- 
oy . not happier, than we are. How 
would the argument ſhock us, that ſhould 
diſſuade us from attempting to gain the hap- 
ines of heaven, becauſe if we failed in our 
| " 03 attempt, 


36 tf new Eflimate of © 
. we ſhould be more miſerable than 
if we had never made it! 
Without entering then into 1 nice e diſquiſ. 
tions about it's origin, whether it was the 
child of reaſon, or of chance; or from what- 
ever cauſe it ſprung; to take it as it is in the 
world, the true account of what ſociety has 


done for us, is probably this. — It has intro- 
duced ſome evils into life, which otherwiſe 


would have hadno exiſtence, but then it has 
alſo been the happy means of many great 

advantages and comforts, of which without 
it we had been entirely deſtitute. And even 
for thoſe ills, which neceſſarily attend it, it has 
provided, in moſt caſes, correſpondent reme- 
dies. Do we labor under pain and ſickneſs? The 
Phyſician i is at hand to give us eaſe, Are we 
ready to faint under the heavy burden of 
misfortunes? The voice of Religion will 
ſpeak comfort to our ſouls. But it unluckily 
happens, that we are perverſe enough to 
| dwellupon the ills of life, and will not re- 
flect upon it's bleſſings; half of which, ſuch 
as ſecurity and defence againſt the incle- 
mency of ſeaſons, and the invaſion of hun- 
ger by a conſtant and regular ſupply of food 

and e we ſcarce ever Hang; of] 


＋ 


* 


Taking 
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Taking a fair account of the evil and 

the good of it together, we may ſafely grant 
the worſt, that can be ſaid againſt ſociety. 
Let it be urged, that it has given birth to 


many crimes and vides. — We can juſtly re- 


ply, that it has alſo been the kind parent of 


every virtue. Be it allowed, that the confci- 


ouſneſs of guilt and dread of ſhame; may 


bring on ſuch' terrors to the mind, as they 


who know not, what ſhame or tranſgreſſion 
is, are free from. — Will not the reflexion 
on virtuous deeds, the thoughts of having 
done our duty, the heart-felt. joy of having 
been the means of happineſs to. others, and 
the chearful voice of praiſe, declaring our 
worth, yield pleaſures, that will more than 


equal all that uncafineſs ? Suppoſe there is 


no room in what they ſo falſely call a ſtate 
of nature for diſhoneſty, falſehood, malice, 
and ingratitude. — 
exclude alſo all thoſe tender ties and tenderer 
offices of love and friendſhip? Thoſe endear- 
ing relations of huſband, father, ſon and 
brother ; that raiſe ſuch feeling ſympathies, 
kindle ſuch a glow of affection, and give ſuch 


a poliſh and ſoftneſs to humanity ? The man 


alone, who is inſenſible of theſe, if he de- 
faves that name, who is ſo, can ſeek for 
ch C3 N 


Would not ſuch a ſtate 
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a” 8 ad ſolitude! He alone, 
who by his crimes and viees has rendered 
mankind his enemies; who lives in daily 
fear of paying his life a forfeit to the com- 
munity; whoſe __ and peace he has viola- - 
ted; can envy e ſolitary favage, who after 
his big bade is ver, atid he has dined 
upon his prey, now fears, leſt he in turn 
fhould become a prey himſelf; ande hiding 
himfelf in his thick cover, ſcarce enjoys a 
wakeful kind of flumber , for liſtening to 
* adiot ſome approaching e t. 


2's Seul, Jill. er toujours voiſin du danger, homme 
ne Abit afrrier à dormir, et avoir 1E ommeil leger 


comme les animaux, qui penſant peu, dorment, pour 
n WH WR le temps, qu IEA FREY Wig P. 28. 5 
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to prefer abſolute, barbariſm to ſociety, that 
yet there is nevertheleſs a certain | honeſt 

plainneſs in the early manners and inſtitu- 
80 of civil life, which highly recommends 
them; and that, in leaving this original fim- 


plicity, men left the faireſt chance a We 
had for happineſs.,_ 2 


855 5 not carry the. 1 I ſo Kr as 


hid 3 in the word Hol, and which = 
runs away with out admiration; and it will 
ſoon be ſeen, what little foundation there is 
for ſuch a \ ſuppoſition, | IX 
here is indeed a neceſlity 3 in unſettled. 
| ſtates for. men to. adhere ſtrictly to certain 
principles, and to pradtiſe certain duties 
without: the obligation of Laws, which may 
not yet be formed: and this no doubt at 
firſt fight. gives them a ſpecious appearance 
of diſintereſted benevolence. The verieſt re- 
probates upon earth, in a caſe of common 
danger, may do ſuch thin gs for the public 
good, as in other circumſtances they would 
never have thought of: — and with thoſe 
C 4 who 


-_ look no farther, thiy-- may by this 
means get the character of great worth and 
honeſty. Bit what: ſhould we think of his 
reaſoning, who ſhould conclude, becauſe he 
faw theſe'men acting in ſuch a ſituation bet- 
ter, than he ex xpected they would, that 
therefore they” were the beſt'of all mankind? 
And' ho in his ſenſes, ; [If he could” avoid it, 
Would choöſe to be in 4 ſtate of danger, 7 
rather chan of ſecurity, merely hecauſe he 
might experience ſome acts of kindneſs from 
thoſe about him in the former caſe,” | which 
in the latter he would not want? 
How weakly too muſt they reaſon, "who 
Can think, that the leſs perfect any thing is, 
the r more likely it is to anſwer it's end? Yet 
thus they muſt reaſon, if they reaſon at all, 
pho can fancy, that men in the beginning of 
ſoci ociety were happier, than they are now: or 
they muſt ſay, that the firſt eſſays towards 
civil Government, Agriculture, and Archi- 
tecture, reached at once to the higheſt poſ- 
fible degree of perfection. Which of the 
Th would be the leaſt abſurd propoſition? 
The firſt * Government, that was form- 
'ed, ; might be or beers. than Arby 
Fn but 
Mr. 3 who ſcems to gy EE Rk out 


of bimioiir with 1 {aps p. 5th. * N A 
8 ny 


1 2 Brintipler 
N in took a pops hom e. caſes 


would be little bettered? Time and attention 
to the ſeveral exigencies, as they aroſe, could 
alone give any thing like a 5 band to 
theſe rude beginnings. 

The firſt crop of corn, mhich ** TY 


vated ground: Nalded, re Ho o doubt; be 


Aa 


fey at rſt rajſed Fong 1 ta and Selences 


confirmed them, Now what neceſſity cbuld it be, 
which at firft rad thrones? One is much at a loſs 


to gueſs; unleſs it were a neceſſity, arifing from the 


yices of mankind, which could no other v way be re- 
ſtrained within proper bounds, than by the ſtrong 
chains of government. But if it was fuch a neceſſity, 
it will appear, unluckily enough for Mr. Rouſſeas's 
. that there were vices and unhappineſs too 
in the world, before Arts andSciences introduced them: 
why elſe ſhould fuch a remedy be wanting * That 
Arts and Sciences have indeed confirmed thrones, one 
may intirely agree with Mr, Rouſſęau, though notalta- 
| _ in his ſenſe of the words. How Neceſſity does 
$ buſineſs,” we are all well aware — in a very 
IT and uncouth manner. The governments it 
introduced, were ſuch, we may ſuppoſe, as ſerved, 
in ſome de ee, to repreſs 1 injuries; to keep ſavages 
in order: Tur! it is owing to Arts and Sciences, that 
they are become ſuch at length, as rational creatures 
may with pleaſure ſubmit to, without regretting the 
loſs of that original liberty, which, whatever Mr. 
| Rouſſeau may ſay in praiſe of it, could never be de- 
ſigned for man to continue in: if it was, nature did 


her work moſt bunglingly, that it ſhould be neceſſary 
'b ſopn to mend it. 


Meet — 


= [fried mn 
à very valuable. acceſſion to the comfort 
ahi Convenienctsi of life: but how can Ww 
kippoſe; that either te ends of the huſband- 
man, or of the community were ſo well an- 
ſwered then; as when: afterwards proper 
manures and an experienced management 
of the earth, had made the valliet land . 
thick -oith corn, that, in the language of the 
Plalmiſt, ce they ſhould laugh and-fing”? - 
© The firſt houſe or hut, that was built, 
might be a more convenient ſhelter from 
the weather, than the covert... or the cave: 
vet who can imagine, that all the conveni- 
ences of a houſe would immediately be diſ- 
covered on the firſt trial? 

We might argue thus, if mere neceſſity oi or 
uſe alone were the ſtandards to meaſure 
: perfection by 1 in theſe inſtances; which how- 
ever is by no means the caſe. Some- dignity 
and ornament ought to accrue to human 
life from them, or they will but poorly ar an- 
ſwer their end — 
O, reaſon not the need, - 1 J the moſt 
philoſophical of all poets) — © 

Our baſeſt beggars 
Are! in the pooreſt thing ſuperfluous ; 3 


Allow not nature more, than nature needs, 
* life is 1 as bealt's.”. — _ 


Manners au Prigeiples. 4 
A Reaſoner on Mr. Royſſacy's ;printiples 
p = ſay that nature hall: provided far u 
ſuch a temperament of body, ani ſuch a kin 
to cover it, as would be fafficient to bear all 
the changes and inclemencies of i diffrent 
ſeaſons and climates. Om that ſuppoſition, 
the man, who firſt; cloathed> himfelf-.in tlie 
ſhaggy ſpoils of the prey he. had killed, was 
guilty of an unpardonablè breach of Nas 
ture's laws. However had mankind ſtopt 
there; and wore their covering only in tht 
original unmanufactured ſtate; the they wowſd 
have differed ſo little from thoſe” anf als, 
whoſe dreſs they had uſurped, that it would 
have been extremely diffcult to aſcertain 
their ſuperiority by any other prodf, than 
that; which could ſhew they were endited 
with greater ſtrength; cunning, or fwiftriels. 


+ if our natural conſtitution too were ſuch. 
as was beſt ſuited to digeſt victuals, reeking 
from the ſlaughter; ; the ſimple cookery of 
boiling, or roaſting, wauld not only be a 
faulty piece of luxury; but a real injury te 
our health. Let men however only be cloath- 
ed in ſkins, and feed an their raw prey, maſt 
or acorns; what a poor preeminence would 
they haue to boaſt of? It cannot ſurely be 
imagined, either that Beings, who would 


ſoon | experience vithin them a principle, 
puſh- 


0 


the glaring inconſiſtency of fur 


the reſt, "muſt be all our own doing. 


:- d thang on to 3 1 and 


J — the way to higher attainments, 


could poſſibly be reſtrained within ſuch nar- 


row and unworthy bounds; or that Nature 
could deſign, they ſhould. They, who think 


ſhe could intend this, muſt charge her with 


with principles, which muſt neceſſarily ſoon 
defeat the end; ſhe had in vi. w. 
But Nature cannot properly be. looked up- 
* as the Architect of our happineſs : — ſhe 
only. ſupplies. us with the materials and 
means, which it is the buſineſs of Art to 
uſe and apply: and the degree of perfection 
in this caſe muſt depend upon the degree of 
{kill in thoſe who make uſe of theſe means. 
The repreſentation, which Locke gives us 
of the human mind, as it firſt comes from 
Nature's hands; when he compares it to a 


blank ſheet, unſtained by any, but capable 
of receiving all. ſorts of impreſſions; is, in 


ſome meaſure, a true repreſentation of the 
great Volume of Nature; which is all but 


one unuverlal Blank; till Art has ſtamped 
ö 


2 F XR laue "MES: ſux,” is perhaps a truer 
e if we conſtrue fortune, happineſs, than 


if we take it in any other ſenſe. We are indebted to 
Nature for bringing us into the world in certain cir- 


cumſtances, and for giving us certain faculties ; but 


2. 
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it's) characters upon it. And however more 


pleaſing to the eye this original purity and 


whiteneſs may appear; juſt as the ſheet did 
vrhich I am at this inſtant blotting; yet this 


can never be argument enough to perſuade 
us, that it was made on purpoſe always to 
continue ſo. We have all the reaſon in che 


world to conclude the direct contrary: and 
however Nature's deſigns may be thwart- 
ed or perverted in particular inſtances, we 
ought ſurely to entertain a more reſpectable 
opinion of her councils and foreſight, than 
to ſuppoſe this ever could e in the Be- 
neral courſe of things. 


As ſome advances then muſt be made, kt 


Pra which both reaſon and matter of fact 
would point out to us for the natural pro- 
greſs of human affairs, might perhaps: be 
juſtly exhibited to our view by a ſcale, 


marked at proper intervals, with the follow- 
ing gradations Neceſſity — Convenience— 
Ornament Elegance — Propriety. 

The firſt object of man's attention muſt 
neceſſarily be his moſt preſſing wants. View- 
ing him however in the light, in which he 
18 3 conſidered, merely as an ani- 


mal of certain determinate abilities, theſe 
would be very few; and nature has furniſhed 
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16 A, Ine of 
am ample, and ah caſihy procurabls provificn 
for thetti. After the natural appetites of 
hunger; thirſt;-ahd vat would lead him to 
continue his ſpecies, were ſatisfiedy: a ſecure 
repoſe would be almoſt all a ſavage life 
would need. If he farther required ſome ſhel- 
ter from the ſtorm, or the cold; the covert, 
or the cave would afford it to him, as readi- 
I as to his brother brutes. But taking man 
for what he really is, a Being made and 
deſigned for continual improvement; the a- 
bove account would but ill exprefs his na- 
tural wants: ſo that this firſt, and indeed 
all the other diviſions, muſt be inlarged, as 
ve advance in perfection. The circle, which 
would include all the Neceſſities, Conveni- 
ences, &c. of a Negro, or a North-Ameri- 
can, would fall far ſhort of comprehending 
* thoſe:of an Englifhman, or an European. 
After we have learnt in ſome fort to ſatisfy 
our wants, our next conſideration will natu- 
1014 inen 
"4 * not mean 8 to niale theſe quite ſo 
many as my ingenieq; friend, the author 5 THE 
LADIES NECESSARIES: FOR THE YEAR 1760, 
has done: who, (I perceive from'a waſte ſheet of 


= Works,, which braught me the paper on which 
5 ng r Stationer's) 72 e gf! p un- 
er, Article. o ceſſaries for - day arter, 
195 es than fifty 8 5 trades, 27 of which 
deal in no 1 Wan a hundred and gilt different 
Articles. | 


Manner und Provciples. 
rally be, how to do this for the future with 
the moſt convenience: and being maſters of 
this alſo, we ſhall next beſtow our attention 
bon ſetting off theſe conveniences with ſome 
degree of ornament, The firſt eſſays towards 
which, : muſt neceſſarily be clumſy and auk- 
ward; and from experience we might per- 
haps be juſtified in adding, profuſe in quan- 
tity and in number. It will be the buſineſs 
of taſte, which will ſucceed next in order, \ 
to give ſome meaſure, form, and elegance to 
theſe rude ornaments, * Son rao 5 


5 * N 
7 


* | is Press me ae are W furniſh 
the leading ideas in ſuch conſiderations, as the) 
ſent; it may not be amiſs perhaps to fetch out and 
exemplify, by their means, the order above laid down. 
We may take it for granted I think, that it was Ne- 
ceſſity, which firſt ſuggeſted the thought of a cover- 
ing to defend us from the cold, — It was Conveni- 
ence however moſt certainly, w. which formed this co- 
vering into a particular ſhape, and furniſhed it with 

pockets and ſome other appendages. After this ſuc- 
. ceeded the ſpirit of Ornament, and added ſleeves and 
folds; and laying hold of what convenience had de- 
"ied, fpread buttons without end over every part of 
dur cloaths, for nothing but mere ſhow; as may be 
ſeen at large! in the dreſſes of our Anceſtors. I: has 
been the endeavour of. Taſte, however flow it's ſuc- 
.cefs, to give ſome ſhape and elegance to theſe ſleeves 
and folds : and it would be perhaps the buſineſs of 
Fropriety to deſtroy intirely both the one and the 
1 as has done, if it will got hurt the beautiful 
1 - | patt 


S 


- 


| . ——— 


It is i however to reduce the fors 
mer abſurdity ani extravagance of ornament 
to _ ee * and ſome tole- 


ri t 311 20 2 rable 
' 2 dur ſpe les ” quote the inſtance, with hoops 
and caps; which ar had been long in vain atempe- 


ing to. give ſome grace and beauty to. Bur leaſt 
dwelling longer on ſuch ſubjects as theſe ſhould be 
looked upon as letting down the dignity of philo- 
fophy' 1 us paſs on to the nobler inſtance of Ar- 


Man 3 ſcarte 8 got 5 bis for. r 
from the wind and ſtorm, 80 ſatisfied himſelf a lit- 
tle with the convenience af. it; befote he wotild be 
attempting to ornament it both within and without. 
And indeed it would be no very difficult matter to 
trace moſt: of the ornaments in Architecture up to 
very ſimple beginnings. Who can doubt, for ex- 
ample, that the projecting ends of ſpars, tied to the 
uprights by little brackets, gave the firſt idea of a 
cornice and it's — —.— ? As little can it be doubt- 
ed, that the pent-houſe at the door, made to defend 
the entring gueſt from the Cropping of the a, 
and |, by it's two poſts or props, gave riſe to 
the ſumptuous pediment; the chapiters * whoſe pil- 
lars at firſt were nothing more, than the ſimple ftumps 
of branches, imperfetily lopt off, peu ed with 
ſome ſmaller twigs. and leaves; though ce ſet off 
with all the variety of five different Orders: But I 
ſhall be ſuſpected here of imitating the ingenious ſo- 
lution, which a great writer has wen us of the Go- 
thic roof, Beſides the dignity and merit of Grecian 
Architecture is ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed, that any 
attempt to leſſen it, would only fall back on the head 
of him, who ſhould ſet about it. Turn we our gs 

BR to ſome of the early ſpecimens of 'Buildin £ 
5 AY amongl: 


he 
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deviſe ſomething: new, which may be more 
uitable, and anſwer the end better. The 
Ron | __ _attempt- 


amongſt ourſelves 5 What a number of little conve- 
niences ſhall we diſcover ? What a profuſion of or- 
naments in the next place preſents itſelf to our view ? 
—Scarce a ſtone, or piece of wood, in the whole 
fabtic;: that does not carry on it evident marks of 
the ingenuity of the Graver's tool, either repreſent- 
ing, in ſome curious device, the arms of the owner, 
or the ſhape of ſome wolf, 3 
drawn in all the moſt frightful diſtortions of hideous 


* 


uglineſs ! Whilſt to ſhew the refined taſte, which then 


- 


revailed, even the water on the roof is conveyed off 
by ſpouts paſſing through the figure of a human 
face; which, being ingeniouſly ſupported by two 
hands, frequently preſents ſuch an appearance; as the 
reader would hardly thank me for conveying more 
fully to his imagination. And at the ſame time to 
characterize their want of feeling, the great Door at 
the entrance is made to be pulled to and fro? by a 
ring, drawn through the jaw, and held by the teeth, 


of ſomething; that is intended to repreſent the head 
of an animal! n 


It was in vain for taſte to endeavour at any refine- 
ment of ſuch horrid emblems of barbarity, as theſe: 


— farther improvement has therefore with great 


propriety intirely ſuppreſſed them. 
If it was not likely | 
perhaps be, no "BY difficult undertaking, nor alto- 
8 foreign to the preſent inquiry, to point out a 
iſtant kind of reſemblance at leaſt between the pro- 


geſs above laid down, and that which has taken place 
in matters of much higher conſequence; ſuch as, 
Ethics, Politics, — But at preſent 1 will 


leave 
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rable degree of elegance; and another to 


to carry one too far, it would 
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attompting? to do this, with it's faecefitve pro- 
greſs, conſtitutes the laſt diviſion in the ſeale, 
* | hap called * Many ſubdi- 


tn | viſions 


leave it to the reader to carty on the compariſon in 
theſe inſtances, by the help of his own fancy and 


obſervation. And in the mean time will take the 


opportunity of aſſigning ſome of thoſe cauſes, that 
1 to have prevented Architecture from making 


els; ainongſt gſt the Moderns, eſpeciall amon 

2 kingdom; which other wiſe, if = = 
our judgement only upon the degree of perfection 
to which ether arts are tba, N rs * 
have been ; 

In the firſt place then,” even Our improvements in 
other inſtances, have greatly contributed (which is 
ſeldom' the caſe) to inder our advances in this. By 
our knowing a little more of Hydroſtatics, than was 
formerly known, we habe leafnt, that chere is no 
need to build vaſt aqueducts at immenſe expence, 


us 


«. # 


_ croſs vallies of à large extent; which afforded ſuch 


a continual fund of e to the architects of 
former ages. eie . 


As we 8 alſo mort civilized ery humane, | 


we ſhould. have now no reliſh for the barbarous exhi- 
bitions of the Amphitheatre and therefore have no 
more occaſion for that fpecies of building: by which 
means another main ſource of ancient architecture 1s 
intirely ſtopt up. 
We have in 8 degree Quitted whe towering 
fights of Heroes, chalked out by fiction and epic 

3 and have deſcended into the humbler path 
of ſober un and rational creatures: Temples, Obe- 
liſks, and Triumphal Arches are therefore now no 


longer raiſed to flatter a Conqueror's, or rather a 


3 vanity, mo to encourage others to kill 


as 


however might | be added; fuch as 
we, Refinement; &c. —— But theſe, to 


ple 


40 many, and do as much miſchief, as he had 


done 
By aur being 


happily freed from the evils of civil 


war, and by the whole Iſland's being united into one 


Kingdom, we are not now under the bitter neceſſity 


of defence, and to maintain a barrier : things, which 


afford a much more pleafing projet, when beheld 


in rains! — Hail, ye ancient venerable battlements ! 
How, well does that ivy covering: hecome you 


whilſt your only inhabitants the. hooting ow], and 
Nick ih rhte ay fon 


ns daw, now ſecurely wing their 
' thoſe oper ings, from whence the markſman took his 
aim: and ſent the feathered arrow on it's hoſtile er- 


rand! Long may ye rear your antique heads, as 


monuments of former miſery, the better to remind 


us of that happineſs, which even whilſt we are en- 


joying we are too apt to forget! 45 14-139 
. Laſtly, to the piety f our good Anceſtors, or per- 
haps in-ſome inſtances to their conſciences, wrought 


upon by the terrors of guilt, and managed by the holy 
zeal of their Confeſſors, we are indehted for an ample 
ſupply of Churches and public Edifices of that fort. 

So that all rhe employment of the modern Archi- 


dect is almoſt neceſſarily confined' to private houſes, 
ch 


ſubjects to exerciſe their ſkill upon, which their pre- 
deceſſors had, what a number of improvements upon 
thedryirules and examples of Vitruvius and Palladio, 

ight not men of genius in this ſcience make by the 
help of ſome late philoſophical explanations of what 
conftitutes che true nature of the Sublime and * 


avoid minuteneſs, I have purpoſely omitted. 


OHerecting Walls, Fortreſſes, and Caſtles, for places 
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Buy laying'down the above gradations itt a 
(certain otder, T would" fiot he underſtood to 
mean; that the progreſs of human affairs 
through them has been uniform and regular: 
on the contrary, it is certain, that they have 
ſometimes gone back a httle; but then like 
'thoſe, who would overleap” ſome oppoſing 
difficulty, they ſeem only to have made a vo- 
luntary retreat, in order to advance again 
FRA the greater ſpritig. _ 

N either 0 1 mean, 6 8 25 Pro- 
pris, to Utnit human improvements within 
theſe bounds.” Though perhaps moſt people 
will think, if 1 had, there would {till have 
been employment enough left to exereiſe the 
wits of ſucceeding generations for many ages, 
before they had completed all that is inelud- 
ed even within, theſe limits. 

What I intended was only to allgn ſuch 
terms, as might take 1 in all, that had hitherto 
been done. — There may be degrees of Pro- 
priety, and even of Perfection, which may 

afford room enough for an endleſs progre- 
ſſion both in Knowledge and in Happineſs. 
ful! And what a noble opportunity for ſhewing the: 
improvements would not the building of a Roy Al 
' PALACE afford, if it was made ſuitable either to the 


- riches and importance of the Britiſh Crown, or to the 
Une and greatneſs of Him, who wears it! 
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It might be difficult too to aſſign preciſely 
the: paint, at which we are arrived in this 
progreſſion; from many appearances however 
both within doors and without; in the cloſet, - 
and in the field; in the drawing-room, and 
in the garden; I think one might conclude, 
that we are ſome where upon the (borders of 
the, laſt diviſion,* . 

But it was not for ſuch ene that 
I produced this imaginary ſcale; it was only 
to aſk, with the greater preciſion, at which 
of theſe diviſions mankind ſhould have ſtopt, 
in order to have gained the greateſt ſhare of, 
happineſs? Which perhaps, at laſt, will be 
beſt determined by an inſtance, 

A Commonwealth has been frequently 
compared to a ſhip, - Let us hold this com- 
pariſon up, and look at it a little, The man, 
am er through deren or choice, ven- 

N 2:77 Cord 

1 What Loads of wood,” and how aukwardly put 
a went to the making up the furniture of 
our Anceſtors apartments ? And what a miſerable 
00 rid- iron taſte was exhibited in the parallel beds and 

alks of their Pleaſure Gardens, ornamented at 
every corner with ſome poor unfortunate Ever- 

reen, tortured into the moſt unnatural and Gothic 
ſorms, that the rude and barbarous ory. of 
a clumſy hedge-cutting Gardener could deviſe ? 
We have certainly in theſe inſtances, made large 


falrances of late towardsiſqme degree * Propricty. . 
83 434 | D 3 


tured himſelf upon a rude raft, or hotlowed 
trunk; and in it failed, or ſwam acroſs the 
ſtream, too deep for fording; made certainly 
the firſt attempt towards the art of Naviga- 
tion. Did he, who gave the ſhape of a boat, 
and added bars to this rude raft, make it 
worſe? Did he, who farther ſecured it by 
the addition of a deck, anchor, cables, maſt, 
ſails, radder, &c. forming thereby a regular 
hip, render the original diſcovery ſtill leſs 
uſeful? — And did he, who laſtly, by the 
invention of the compaſs, completed the art 
of navigating this veſſel, give the finiſhing 
hand towards ſpoiling it for uſe? — Or is not 
the direct contrary of all this true? — The 
other fide of the compariſon is ſo obvious, 
that it is needleſs to go through the parti- 
culars of it: but we may ſafely conclude, 
that the ſame ſort of proceſs, which at length 
completed the art of navigation, muſt have 
a ſimilar. effect in rendering human Govern- 

ments, and every thing that belongs to them, 
more perfect, and more likely to anſwer the 
ends, for which they were deſigned; and 


which could ſeemingly be no other than hu- 
man happineſs,* 


6H i 
= To carry on hives Fo bee alluſion a little 

farther, we may obſerve, that the ſhip of ſtate being 
| | 37 os m 
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If there be ſome, who will be convinced 


of this by nothing but experience; let them 
follow Norden up the Nile, from Alexandria 
to the cataracts, and ſee how ſociety im- 
proves, the farther they go from a ſtate of 


civilization towards barbariſm | How much 
more happy will they find it to live in the 


parts about Derri, than at Alexandria, or 
Grand Cairo! And yet how very imperfect 
is the moſt improved ſtate m Egypt, when 
compared to European policy ? 


made, like it's archetype, of periſhable LEROY 
however artfully compacted, muſt like it alſo be 
liable in time to decay : It will require therefore fre- 
quently to be careened and refitted ; — nay, ſome- 
times to be almoſt intirely rebuilt, with only. a few 
of. the original principles preſerved juſt like the 
head or ſtern- poft to intitle it to it's old name. What 
is worſe, when this ſhip is in it's beſt trim, factions 
may ariſe on board, and ſhe may be overſet and loſt 
by imprudent management. — Or, if not ſo, there 
is many a latent rock unknown to the moſt able 


pilot: ſtorms too and ſudden tempeſts may ariſe, 
enough to baffle all the ſtrength and art of the 


hardieſt ſeaman. — All therefore, which can be ſafely 
concluded, is, that the more ſkilfully this veſſel is 


conſtructed, : and the better the mariners are on 


board, the greater chance the ** as the phraſe | is, 
to weather 1 it out. | 
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DAI. 
of the Patriarchal, Grecian, and Roman ” Go: 
 vernments. 


UT haw plauſible Ch it may hem 
I IF in theory, or from ſome recent exam- 
ples, that the wiſer men grow, the better 
governments they will have; there are I 
make no doubt, many people in the world, 
who will fancy notwithſtanding, that our 
beſt modern inſtitutions fall far ſhort of 
thoſe, which obtained in Greece or Rome; 
and farther ſtill of thoſe, which rendered 
the lives of the early Patriarchs as much 
happier, as they were longer, than our's, 
Perhaps, if hiſtory had deſcribed any 
more ancient Governments than theſe, they 
would have ſent us till farther back in 
ſearch of happineſs and perfection. But 
though we are not particularly informed, 
under what kinds of Government Men liv- 
ed before the Flood; yet we are fully aſ⸗ 
ſured by the moſt authentic records, < that 
the whole earth was filled with violence“: 
which, as it is a circumſtance, that makes 
but little in favour of their perfection, ſo 
does it convey to the mind but a poor 


100 Fa the W s then ſubſiſting 1 in the 
votld! 18 


| Before 


| Manners and Principles. 
Before we examine however any farther 
into the merits of this matter, or endeavour 


to find out what foundation there may be in 
fact for ſuch. fuppoſitions; it may not be a- 


miſs to' ſettle in the firſt place ſome general 


and primary principles, which muſt eſſenti- 
ally enter into our idea of all Government, 
whenever we conſider it as a Good, and by 
a fitneſs to promote which in a greater or 
leſs degree, the ſeveral different ſpecies of it, 


Whatever their particular conſtitution may 


be, will be more or leſs perfect, and pro- 
ductive of happineſs. — Perhaps it will be 
allowed, that the three following are prin- 
ciples of this ſort — Security — Liberty — 
and the means of a comfortable Subſiſtence, 


If man were placed in Mr, Rowſeau's ideal 


ſtate of nature, he would have a right. to 


whatever he wanted, wherever he could find 


it; and he would alſo be at liberty to rove, 
wherever he Pleaſed, The precarious man- 


ner however in which he muſt ſubſiſt, and 


the continual dangers, to which he would 
be expoſed, would render his ſituation far 
from deſir able. Whatever he was: in purſuit 
of, or whatever, he had acquired, he might 
be liable the next. moment to be driven 
from, or deprived of, by one of his. own 
ſpecies, either more Hvift or more ſtrong, 
2 than 
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other make him underſtand, that he would 


of food with him; — and that he ſhould be 


Could he on any due reflection refuſe to 


in a F Few, or in Many. 


chan he was. IF then in ſome of his comfort- 


leſs ramblings he ſhould accidenitally! meet 
| with one of theſe, who far from attempting 


to kill him, or to take from him the eoarſe 
fare he was eating, ſhould ſomehow or 


take him under his protection; and be 
bound to defend him, and every thing he 
acquired, againſt all others; if he would only 
in rn do ſome little ſervices for him, 
which he might eaſily perform; — that he 
might be almoſt ſure of a conſtant ſupply 


intirely at his liberty to leave him whenever 
he ſhould think himſelf ſeverely treated. — 


embrace ſo promiſing an offer? 

Encreaſe the numbers concerned 1 in ſuch 
a contract, and ſuperadd to the conditions 
already mentioned a right in the ruler to 
puniſh offences; and we ſhall have the idea 
of a Government, in which a conſiderable 
advantage is ſtipulated for on the fide of the 
governed, and only ſome little honor, eaſe, 
or authority on the part of the governor. 
It will be of ſmall importance i in this caſe, 
whether the ruling power ia be yelted 1 in One, 
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But upon trial if the ſubject finds, that 
his pretended patron is unable or unwilling 
to protect him; by which means he ſuffers 


continual inſults and injuries; and lives in 
as much fear, as he did before; — that fo far 


from meeting with a ready and conſtant 
ſupply of neceſſaries, he ſees himſelf daily 
ſubject, by the ill management of his maſter, 
to the dreadful calamity of famine, beſides 
being involved in many other difagrecable 
circumſtances, — Who would fay, if fuck 
were to be the eonſequence, that he had'patt- 
ed with his liberty to any good purpoſe? 
"IF would not have it imagined from any 
thing I have here ſaid, that I was pretending 
to account for the origin of government: 
all T intended Was merely to explain what 
I meant by the three principles above-men= 
tioned; and which in fewer words is only 
this, that let the origin of Government be 


what it will, if the end be not in ſome de- 


gree a feal improvement in the circumſtan- 


ces of thoſe, who live under it, it cannot by 


fit for rational creatures to ſubmit to: and 


that one ſpecies of it will always be exactly 


ſo much better, than another, 1 in. proportion 
as it anſwers this end more effeCtually,.”” 


If amy one thinks it would be more "ey 
rural, m the inſtance above ſuppoſed, for 
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the Ny ae to- ſeine — and 
without any conditions on his part to make 
him his ſlaye; and can fancy alſo, that it 
would be eaſy for him to keep him in that 
ſtate of ſubjection; he has my. free leave to 
fubſtitute this ſuppoſition inſtead of the o- 
ther, with only this clauſe annexed; that if 
mankind were either originally born, or 
after made ſlaves, they would at leaſt 
by this time have found out the art of mak- 
ing their chains ſit the eaſier, and of ren- 
dering their confinement leſs diſagreeable. 

Theſe things being thus premiſed, let us 
now take a ſhort ſurvey of the three differ- 
ent Governments above-mentioned. as far as 
human welfare 1s concerned j in them. And 
as the Patriarchs ſtand firſt in point of time, 
let us begin with them, and ſee what pre- 
tenſions they can n make to this con- 
teſted ſuperiority, 1 


We ſhall be demie able to * this 
inquiry, as we have ſome ſpecimens of nearly 
the ſame form of government with their's, 
ſtill ſubſiſting in the world; and, which may 
be reckoned rather particular, in nearly the 
ſame countries: the preſent clans or hords 
of Tartars, flying camps of Arabs, &c. af- 
b us a tolerab TRE: idea of thoſe old 
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moving Communities, which had their hi: 
bitation in tents, pitched occaſionally, where 
they could find water and paſturage for theit 
Witte And indeed this of Clans or Hofds, 
though with ſome difference one from ano- 
cher, ſeems to have been the original state 
of ſociety amongſt all nations: whoſe chief 
employment we ſhall find, wherever we hear 
of them, has utiiformly been, rather to make 
depredations upon their neighbour's pro- 
perty, than to prevent any occaſion for this 
by exerting their own induſtry to provide 
enough for their wants at home. In which 
mixt ſpecies of war and robbery the nimbleſt 
hunter would naturally become a character 
of the firſt conſequence *. And the greater 
number of theſe characters there was in ſuch 
a confederacy, the better chance would they 
have for ſecurity and ſubliſtence. 
As to Liberty they might either enjoy it 
or not, juſt as it happened. The Arabs, 
2 According] we find this account given of 
Nimrod, (the firſt founder of a kingdom) when 
« he began to be a mighty one in the earth,” — that 
* he was a mighty Hunter.“ If it was not for a 
peculiar dignity in the ſacred writings, this relation 
would not appear unlike what is ſaid of ſome of 
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Menneſquigs: bſeryes, hays, it 3 the Tartars 
not · „But in either ale it is eaſy to ee; that 
Jociety in ſuch a ſtate. is bit one ſmall re- 
move fram the ſituation of the Savage above 
deſcribed 4 — jt is but a kind, of :agreeme: 
to chunt in troops, and to, defend their 
12 The inconveniences attending ſuch a 
ſtate lie ſo open te every one's imagination, 
chat it might ſeem impertinent to make any 
reference to hiſkgry, for. yearn of 
2 * e any: one ſhould. entertain A 
f doubt that ſuch a deſcription, would be un- 
fair, when applied t to the Patriarch ; he need 
only Took 3 into the.writin gs « of. Moſes to. be 
thoroughly ſatisfied, that ſuch: an application 
would. be far from doing them, any inj juſtice. 
; The frequent / ken (Which i is but a ſofter 
term for the fightings) of one ſet of Herdſ- 
men with anot Fu hich we read of there; 
— their being obliged to watch their flocks 
all night the difficulty they were under 
of getting proviſion for their cattle, and 
eſpecially water in a country, which is al- 
moſt literally what the Pfalmiſt calls 4 
barren and dry land, where no water is * — 
and the many famines, which in conſequence 
of this.and their, having no ſettled or ſecure 
tillage they endured; q are ſurely all together 
e ſuch 
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ſuch circumſtances, as will afford arguments 


enough to prove, that this manner of living 
is but poorly calculated to anſwer the * 
A of ſecurity or ſubſiſten tee. 


Flad it not been indeed for the b a 


lane of Providence, what condition of 
exiſtence could have been worſe, than that of 
the Patriarchs, at what time they wander- 
ed about from one country to another; ffom 


one kingdom to another people?“ whoſe 


precarious happineſs was continually liable 


to be interrupted not only from their own 
imperfect circumſtances, but alſo from the 
perpetual wars and feuds, which were ſub- 


ſiſting between thoſe nations, in or near 
whoſe territories they had their dwelling! 


In Greece however, it muſt be owned, ſo- 
ciety put on a much more promiſing appear- 


ance. Men had here regular cities, and fixt f 


habitations to dwell in. Their early philoſo- 


phers too, or lawgivers, wiſely taught them 


the uſe and advantages of Agriculture: which, 

if properly attended to, would have produced 
a happy alteration indeed in their circum- 
ſtances! but it was an art of rather too dull 


and laborious a kind to be heartily eſteemed 


by thoſe, who had been uſed to a leſs con- 
fed and more idle method of fubſiſting. 
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Hunters and Warfiors are characters WA ill 


Tuited, and commonly too proud, to ſubmit 


to the drudgery of the plough. Accordingly 


we find, it was left here almoſt intirely to the 
management df their ſlaves, or thoſe they 


had conquered, and brought into a ſtate of 
dependence: whilſt a taſte for war and mi- 


litary, exerciſes ſo intirely prevailed amongſt 
the maſters, „that had it not been, Monteſ- 


quieu obſerves, for a peculiar attention at 


the ſame time to muſic (which was therefore 
always regar ded in their laws; as an artiele 
of main importance) they would in all pro- 
.bability have deſerved the title of Barbarians, 


as much as any-of thoſe; on whom they ſo 


freely beſtowed that degrading appellation. 


What miſchievous effects this martial ſpi- 
rit and love for arms muſt have had in ſuch 


a ſituation as Greece was iti, amongſt a num- 
ber of little petty ſovereignties, crouded to- 


gether · in a very narrow compaſs, is eaſy to 
be imagined. We may aſſiſt the imagination 
however, or bring the picture at leaſt more 
home to ourſelves, if we only faney the ſeve- 
ral different corporate towns in our own 
Kingdom, with certain portions of land ly- 
ing round them, to become ſo many ſeparate 
_ the 9 Common-Couneil, and 
S | Alder- 


— et Ppimdyples. 85 
Alden +, being both Legiſlators and Ledda 
hof Armies; inveſted each wich ſuprenie 


power, a right of making war, and inroads 
into each other's territories, for inju uries re- 


1 3541 


ceived/inſtead. of appealing to any common 
head or body of Laws; ſome of them by 
priticiple encouraging theft ard Frauds, arid 
none of them deeply impreſſed with ſteady 
notions of juſtice +; if we only" imagine, 1 
fay, "ſuch a ſtate of things t to take place, the 
ſame fierce thirſt for arms still prevailing; 
and then reflect for a moment on the peace 
and harmony likely to attend it; we ſhall 
have 0. very. pr og idea a of that happi- 

20, C 0 ne zl 


$ 79% 191 209 | 2012 

* * Ic may «by 221 by Gris perhaps; that theſe 
peaceful Magiſtrates are but poor repreſentatives of 
the warlike Archons, Ephori, &c. of the Grecian 
ſtates; — byt yet it is the common idea which tranſ- 
lators give us of theſe great Officers: Thus Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Erixias was the laſt Archon of the 


decennial Governors at Athens, which form was then 


changed into annual Magiſtrates, Mayors, or Bing 
maſters,” of which Theſeus was the-firſt,” : 
+ Whoever conſiders how 
fully: almoſt every treaty was broke amongſt them, 
and that on all ſides, will not think that this is ſaid 
withoug: foundation. It is rather particular too, 
what Corn. Nepos tells us of Ariſtides, ut unus 
Poſtihonũnum memoriam, quod quidem nos audi- 
N n . ſit 1 wage D And it 
l ert -JOTF- 27 Foe was 
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ſe, which bleſſed the mambers of the hre. 
eian cemmonwealths fle vnde in nend this 
brenn bas I 7 ian 160.397 6 ſeems 
85 a pie ITY enough f, y TY T given. b) 95 

one, why es for his baniſhment, that it 
was true in he know nothing) at all of Ariftides, 
a Tha op not like his affectatian of being 
1 Hemer Wrote his Iliad, as it is ſaid he did, 
with the palitical view of Nr theſe jarring and 
diſcord ant Hockey: z and only veiled, under the cover- 

g of "what 40 ned at the ſiege of Troy, thoſe 
cquarrels and ſions, wich their attendant-evils, 
wich he 3 then actually ſubſiſting before his dycs; 

t an unfayourable picture of his country does he 
i t to our” ew? Thereis no occaſion however 


40 — — poetry for a proof! bf this: their hi- 
a * roves the ſame in ſo many inſtances, that it is 

8 to quote them. It is indeed little elſe, from 
8 to end, but one continued collection of in- 


ſurze@tions-and aftraciſm, war and outrage, plagues 


and famiges, :oracles and prodigies. Poor.. materials 
indeed i moſt of them for human happing6 !-—-It-may 
be ſaid however, that theſe are the proper ſubjects 
af; Nſtory, acęording to ape” animated deſeription, 


which. Tacitus has given us of their hiſtariana; Qui 


veteres populi Romani res compoſuere, ingentia illi 
bella, erpug nailenss urbium,. ſiuſas caproſſus reges Gs. 

hero egreſſu memorapbant: but yer peace fell in 
theit way, however unworthy a tapic it's quiet art 
might be for their bold! ſtyle, they, me "pa 
&gn:$t9-mention how long it continued: — — 
only juſt tt tell us, how: matiy: yaars paſed 


any thing happening ben elne — 


lers therefore 81 little ſaid abopt: it.rit ems reaſon- 
Ahle to — that there was not much opportu- 
nity for iti. 
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hits bo hve) been neatly the Rate,” which 
wis Kingdom was ente in: but Title db 
they deſerve the happineſs they now” enjoy, 


who can ſuppoſe they ſhould have been hap- 
pier in ſuch a Were than wer are e at 


preſen t: 0 
ns for Rome; IN indeed int road, "% 
which one ſet of men is to come at happi- 


neſs, hes through the lives and fortunes of 


all o others, Rome was the country in the 
world, of which | one Won have wiſhed 
other view can one look pen this wid 
Miſtreſs of the Univerſe as peculiarly calcu- 
lated to promote the well being of thoſe, 
who were fo idly proud of being called her 
ſons? Deference perhaps to her grandeur, 
and reverence for thoſe great names, which 
either ſuppbrted her honor'by their actions, 
ot have ſince celebrated her praiſes in their 


writings, may make one fearful of faying 
any thing, that ſhould ſeem to derogate from. 
4 metit. ſo well eſtabliſhed and ſo generally 
allowed : but whoeyer will read her hi- | 
ſtory, without being dazzled either by the 
ſplendot of glory, or the authority, of opin- 


ions; whoever will examine facts as they 
tand related by her own writers, (by whom 
E 2 we 
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3 miſled 
to her diſadvantage,) and not as they appear, 
when dreſſed out by art in modern ſyſtems; 
will, I am perſuaded; find inſtances, enough 


to leſſen his admiration of Roman greatneſs; 
enough to ſatisfy him, that however it might 


flatter the pride of men; it made them dear- 


ly pay, in the article of eaſe, for all the 
empty honor, it conferred upon them. 


Scarce any thing indeed could be more 
various, or more different from itſelf at dif- 


ferent periods, than this government was, 


But which of all the many forms, it ſuc- 


ceſſiyely put on, will allow us to ſay, it was 


well ſuited to the general good? If we look 
back to it's origin, we ſhall find it had 
a moſt unpromiſing beginning, being found- 


ed ori iginalhy by a ſet of vagrants; who, from 


being private and ſeparate Robbers, choſe to 
commence public and united ones: who firſt 
ſeized upon a country, and then forced thoſe, 
from whom they had taken it, to furniſh 


5 them with the means of ſubſiſting in it; and, 
if they refuſed this courteous requeſt, made 


that refuſal a ſufficient pretence for freſh 
Os upon their lives and proper- 
Not to inſiſt however too much up- 
on a fo | unfavourable: an 1 outſetting 18. as ſup- 
. e porting 
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. porting: "themſelves by robbery, and increaſ- 
ing their numbers by raviſhment, it muſt be 
owned; that afterwards: they: made large ad- 
vances, far beyond the Greeks, in their atten- 
tion to agriculture, and what is intimately 
connected with it, private property; though 
they ſeem in fact never thoroughly to have 
got rid of their firſt principles. As it was a 
natiòn begun in violence, & it always in ſome 
degree continued ſo: It conſiſted at one pe- 
W Ai wi without r es at ano- 


* Livy calls it-a 819 & vj et armis a aA” and 
a it Was maintained by the ſame principles, we 
have this general reaſon to conclude, that the tem- 
ple of 4 _ was 2 ſhut, or they never were at 

peace all the time of the Republic, en Ae at 
the end of the firſt Punic war. J 

I Such a licentious rabble, as it's: ; "firſt citizens 
Were made up of, could not be kept in any order 
but by the mut ſevere: laws : Nee they en- 
joyed Say ws their Kings a very ſparing allowance of 

liberty; and even after they a pelled Tarquin 
the laſt of them, they ſeem for Nw 8 time only to 
have exchanged one maſter for many. Livy himſelf 
approves the idea which Pyrrhus's Embaſſador enter- 
tained of the Roman Senate, and ſays, Qui ex re- 
gibus conſtare dixit, unus veram ſpeciem Romani 
Senatus cepit” ; though he means it no doubt as a 
compliment. At leaſt, however the Patricians might 
be bettered in their condition b y having ſhaken off 
this check upon their power and authority, the 
Nr Plebeians received but little benefit from it: 
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70 A un Bllimate of". 


tor; One 
gf. bis Cutter 2; Yet this we find was the: caſe at 


ther, without any baunds to it of a go- 
vernment either entirely arbitrary; or with; 
out any pœwer; ande never ſeems to have 
known the happy mean; at Wüch the 
ſtruggles of contending parties were too vi- 
lent to, ſtopg but always carried things far 
on the one ſide, or om the _— as Es al- 


cas happened to prevail. 


Any attempt to introduce e | 
among them was commonly the cauſe of 
civik war and tumult: to appeaſe which 
their; uſual recourſe was to create a Magi- 


ſtrate * 2s abſolute. in his We 38; 4 


If Wy WADI 7. 


2 ler After , 3-ya Hart, pPęople 
They afreruiards. Pr ge Anne ample a 
mends: and then the evil was as great on the other 
ſide, the : Magiſtrates being ſtript of all 1 — to 
ſuch a degree, as is ſcarce to be imagined. What 
can one think af that government, where the chief 
Magiſtrates. had not power: enough lodged in their 
9 end and bring to puniſfiment a trai- 
was attempting to deſtroy the liberty 


Nome, from the defence which one of the Conſuls 
makes in the caſe of Mzlius, who was affecting even 
to; be King. Tum T. Quintius, conſules immerito 
inerepari, ait, qui conſtricti legibus de provocatione 
ad diſſolvendum imperium latis, nequaquam iautun 


virium in Magiftratu ad eam rem pro atrocitate vin- 


dicandam, en animi ane &c. Liv. lib. 


e 2 61 


* This * Magiftratocy was en ae for 


| very Gema: am — ſornetimes. to'conquer a 


pr O- 


dieren ne fraue. . 
peeps Mere in their; ert hichqin the. 
enk proved one. great ah cauke of their hofing; 
that; inaſtimable. bleſſing; I; wan yen in it s 
beſtidays, à nation of Karten ane bediene 

has ebot1 g bobruo's 10 11 2 gt £09112 whoſe: 


province; — and ſometimes W dis Mater! 
4 dene wore: malt; for che omar ct 'of 
wing , Liv. lib. 27. ca 
5 bi cht eit dei Jullit. Bi 5 15 Man 
eee NEO a 
dixit. (0 2 2802 91 175 
_ + Ma wel indee does not al low is, but — 
ingly for no other reaſon, than becauſe he chooſes to 
commend ſuth! ari inſtitution, as that of the Dictator 
was at Romer for, if they had not had ſuch an of- 
ficez wbich-gave:men ad taſte of abſolute power, and 
them: in ſome degree how Ito maintain itz: 
0 1 probable; that 5 — would hever have 
had eithigo a Sila ora Ceſar- And a much 
greator authority, than tharof MachiayeL has declar- 
ed, that it was this, that overturned the Roman 
Republic.” (Monteſquieu: ) chough he allows it grear 
merit as a temporary expedient. Ang-indeed in-this? 
patch -Moric policy of temporary Scpedients the) 
greateft . art of the: Reman. Senate: ſeems to have 
conſiſted mere DA? IV! 
We have this Bocas on from the wis Vaf the 
Senate itſclf, that. Dum Tribuni Conſuleſque ad 
ſe quiſque omnia trahant, nihil relictum eſſe viriuni 
in medio, diſtractam laceratamque Rempublicam, 
maꝑis quorum in; manu ſit, quam utꝰ incolumis fit, 
quæri. Neither can thefe- diſtractiobs · be fairly aſ- 
4 ed ny —_ of- bwas 1 e 
deſigning men, thou er D 
owing to that —— always heightened by it; 
— „ and Ie they yoo 
4 ave 


vw ace” and Tia) hn apt 8 

. a Mobi t würd allet again. 
depeftded Upon The felt #ideclaim-' 
et WHO IG aſeefd the foltrung and Ha- 
rag them in a ſet of rounded periods and 
d . bo — 7 oooiror: 
Reep"pk ee at heme they" were for euer N 


fle a" ere, at abrond, and"'td, edtry 
offt tlie the duchnlent ;hamors, Wich alicen- 
| tionſneſs, an 1 3 85 el ngendered, they were 


1110 Ton 2h D255 | e 

07 K C 00 15 811 Ae 50 [ik 0 rok" 4971 C3 Oi on- f 
nee Hob. directly, or have had their firſt riſe, 
from the vn and indeterminate nature of the 
2 rde doe of their Senatuſdonſul- 
8. Plebiſeita oiEuicts, 86, were perpetually vary- 
Sometimes che Confuls had the upperhand of 

© Tribuness and then theſe again would get to 
ſucha degfed- ef inſoſence, as to threaten 4 Conſul 
with chaifis ; tur Out a Dictator; and prevent any 
Magiſtrates being choſen: for iſſve years together. 
LAvinius Sentluſque 'Tribuni:plevis refecti willos 
Curules agg rade ereart: paſſi ſunt: eaque ſoitudo 
magitraiuum phr guinquenuium urbem tenuit.” Liv. 
Li VI. *Ardens igitur Tribunus viatorem mittit 
a One "Conful” Lictorum au Tribunum Id. lib. 
2. Tandem omhibus Tribunis plebis in eum coortis, 
ſeu vi ſeulwerteundia vigus!; Waaturd abith| _ 
lius) Seas ounmitotoagt mityoritih oh | 
"+ How little they knew! how: to nnen 4 proper 
uſe of caſe dte Rote, we have a ſtnking inſtance in 
3 . IVoIcap. 12 ning thus, ſequitur 
anquilſitazem rerum (though it had laſted but 
two 0 N multiplici clade ac periculo inſignis, 
ſellitionibus, fam Fr. Nad this famine in * 


27811 


Maunert ami Principles. 74 
cbtrtinual ending their citizens to be let 
VI6od/in föfegn countries: Other nations 
have made war through prudence or ambi- 
tion; but it was to the people of this a mat- 
thifof neeefhty': and the greatneſs, at which 
by this means they arrived, is rather a proof 
of their domeſtic unhappineſs, than any 
thing in their favor, how artfully ſoever their 
pride and their Poets have contrived to ſet 1 It 

off, and to ſing it up into a fubject of envy. 
The world however has been as little oblig- 
ed to them fince, as it was when they made 
it the ſcerie of their butchery and blood- 
ſhed; for in all prob ability. 1 it has been great- 
ly owing to a faulty emulation of them in 
this real mark of , Barbariſm, that modern 
and *moreT:eivilized nations have given ſo 
much 1 into the horrid, outrages of war. 

That there breathed amongſt them a 
moſt noble ſpirit of liberty, cannot be de- 
nied; but however this may deſerve our imi- 
tation or applauſe, I know not whether we 
ſhould dic them moſt for 5 90 oying ſo little 

of 


vas ſo great, « that numbers of the common peop le, 

rather than endure the torment. of living upon uch 
conditions, having loſt all hopes of ſupport, volun- 

ory, threw. themſelves into the Tiber and were 
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of that bleſſings, - 1 whale wont. .they., 
| ſhewed.. themſelves. ſo; ſenſihle, r condemn 


them for their cantinual attempts to rob all 
others of it; as if conſcious of theig own. 
want of it, they had determined to make, up 


that, deficiency by collecting, together all; the 


tle Hare 25 REES which, SE Ngo, 
enjoyed... iin 1 ty v1 11 19117 1164 
A they were without, 9r rather. aboxe 

trade, they had no means of growing rich, 


(which yet they, were, in general exceedingly 


deſirqus of doing, notwit atanding their 


boaſted examples to the contrary), but by 


edit Fate under 4 Wes ien 
it ad! 5178 L441 61 B O77 S807 


After all che fie cis that have DebnThid4 
bat; it, what otlier notiens can wei form of their, ſo 
much baaſted: liberty, but that it was ſomething, 
which occaſioned erpetual diſputes between the 
Conſuils and the Tribunes; the ſenats and the people? 


for as. tb any con ſtitutiemal ar FN principles, on 


which it depended, few EXCE F ho, who are deter- 
mined at any rate to admire” pendbus fabric of 
che / Roman Commotrwenlth, hr ror ſharp 
erough to. them amidſt ſuch perpetual 
changes of Power and Privilege. 

"+ To ſhew in what manner the buſineſs of debtor 
and creditor was carried on at Rome in it's early and 


boaſted days of freedom, I ſhall mention but one in- 


ſtance; ; Which, as it is moff beautifully deferibed by the 
Hiſtori „ and lays open to our view 4 good deal of 
their de wette firuation, F fhalf beg leave to FE 
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governments; which two. laſt, as they m- 
51909 hun re; but inf fact two. nent 
names fox the ſame thing. ban ten 
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da Yehgrh: Fi. Tib. II. cap. 23. . Sed clyitis fen 


iþja dijcers inteſtius inter Patres pirbenique flagrabar = 
odia; maxime Pr er nexos Ob &s alienum: :\ freme- 
ant, ſe foris pro libertate et imperio dimicarizes, da- 
mi a civibus Kaßtes et oppreffos eſſe: tutioremqque 
in bello quam in pace, inter hoftes quam inter cives, 
libertatem plabis eſſe. Invidjamque eam ſys fponte 

liſcentem inſignis unius ca amjitas accendit. Magna 
Tot quidam cum omnium malorum ſuorum infignt- 


bus ſe in forum project. | Qpfita erat Shah weh, 


1or carpanis. habitus, pallore a ti. 
No 4 2 iſa barba et ca illi e e We 
em orfs. abbr tamen in tantà deformit 


etdines duxifie aiebant, aliaque militiæ decora vulgo, 
miſerantes eum, jactabant. Ip, teſtes honeſtarum 
aliquot locis pugnarum, cicatrices adverſo pectore 
oſtentabat. Seiſcitantibus unde ille habitus, unde de- 
jormitas, quum circumfuſa turba eſſet prope in 
cohcionis modum; Sabino belle, ait, ſe militantem, 
quia propitr pupulationes agri non fruit modo carues 
rit, ſed villa mcenja fuerit, direpta ommia, gecura abac- 
ta, tribuo iniqua tempore imperato æs alienum feciſſe : 
id aummlatum YSURIS, primo ſe agro paterno @vitoque 
exviſſe, deinde fartunis aliis: puſtrema velut tabem per- 
venifje ad carpus.: Duttum ſe ab creditore, non in ſervi- 
tium, ſed in engaſtulum et carnificinam eſſe. Inde o- 
ſtentarg tergum fœdum recentibus veſtigiis verbe- 
= &c. To appeaſe the clamors which ſuch 

ce Was likely to excite, one of the Con- 
ful made an ectict, quo edixit, * Ne quis civem 
Romanum vinctum aut clauſum teneret, quominus 
ei i nominia n uu nm de ſeret. Ne 
Fr | quis 


Hense wur was made a buſineſs of choice, 
as well as of neceſſity; — it” became their 
trade, and their Generals arid Soldiers were 
their richeſt citizens. This, with the ſpirit 
of emulation and ſtrength of attachment, 
which "always act moſt forcibly 3 in unſettled 
ſtates (and this was, in an eminent degree, 
the daſe of Rome, during all the time it conti- 
nued aRepublic) may perhaps account for the 
number of thining Hara to be met with 
in thei hiſtory; and for the great figure, which 
they made in the world for ſo many years. 

They had ſonie tolerable inſtitutions, it 
muft. be owned, for the police and manage- 
ment of a city; but whatever happineſs theſe 

might h have procured them, had they been 
content RD: A a final territofy, in Italy, e- 

KT bee nough 


| quis: is militis, 1 i Wn Fry eſſet, bonapoſſderet, aut 
venderet: liheros nepotesve jus moruretur. What a 

picture is this for thoſe to look at, who envy the 

Romans their boaſted liberty! Notwithſtanding this 
edict however, (which indeed was never confirm- 
ed, the ſenate having ſacrificed the credit of the 
Conſul who made it, to their own pride) The unhap- 

y Debtors found no relief for many years; till at 
hos h, on account of one of the moſt ſhameful in- 
bea of luſt and cruelty, that ever was recorded, 

7 being ping ractiſed upon one of their number, who was 
a youth of great beauty, that had ſurrendered himſelf 
priſoner- to his creditor on account of his Father's 
debts, their ſufferings were taken into conſideration, 

and ſomewhat abated. + 


r 
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nough to have made them reſpectable a- 
mongſt their neighbours; they forfeited all 
this, by living in daily oppoſition to the very 
fundamental principles of their conſtitution; 
by proſecuting that vain and deluſive ſcheme 
of becoming the Lords and Maſters of the 
Univerſe. It might be a temporary relief for 

them to make war, in order to get rid of 
ſome turbulent ſpirits; but ſeaſonable de- 


feats would have been of much more ſervice 
to them, than all their boaſted conqueſts. 
The firſt by checking their ambition might 
have kept them in a ſtate of independence; 
the laſt, inſtead of making them the lords of 
others, made them ſlaves to themſelves. Every 
triumph, that they celebrated, might be regard- 
as performing the obſequies of their own 


Liberty; and their ſhouts of joy ſhould have 
been changed into exclamations of ſorrow! 


. I willingly paſs over that dreadful period of 
this Republic, when Proſcription and Murder, 
being let looſe into their, ſtreets, wantonly 
ruined the fortunes, and cruelly ravaged the 
lives of their beſt citizens, to gratify the luſt 
and glut the revenge of ſome of the worſt ; 


| be our incomparable Shakeſpear.has it, 


—— ©, Good men's lives 
"Expir d 1 before the flowers i in their, Faſter 
Dying or cer they ſicken' d; 


both 


78 Aa fine 0 
both becauſe it is à ſcene, which muſt hurt 
humanity: to dwell: upon; and hecauſe it 
would probably be ſaid, that theſe things 
happened at a time, when the Conſtitution 
was evidently breaking. T have alſo for a 
ſimilar reaſon purpoſely omitted, what other- 
wiſe might ſeem no ſmall proof of the weak- 
neſs of their ſyſtem; ; that, when by the bra- 
very of a few, they had recovered their H- 
berty out of the hands of a Tyrant, (who had 
wreſted it from them by thoſe very means, 
which they had entraſted-to his care for it's 
defence, ) they could not preſerve it; merely, 
as it ſhould ſeem, becauſe all traces · of their 
former conſtitution were vaniſhed, and there 
was not even the form of a government re- 
maining for the fluctuating ſtate to ſubſide 
in, after theſe ſtorms were over; though 
Cœſar before his death had been in quiet 
poſſeſſion of his 8 con n for feste he 
months. DIY \ 7 240 18079 
I have however dwelt the longer pen eh 
article of the Roman Government, becauſe 
our Gn is fo frequently and unjuſtly made 
do ſuffer in the compatiſon with it. Let a 
ſtructtire indeed de only great, and however 
clumſy ehe architecture of it may be, it will 
alway be Rared ome gms at with wonder 
"A WER 4: Lat ihad 5d 2 10 8 Aid 
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and applauſe. If on the other hand; ſome 
= think, that by endeavouring to avoid 
miſtake, I had been tempted to treat 
rer Allaatriaus inſtance of human grandeur 
with rather too little reſpect; and ſhould look 
upon thoſe few ſtrictures, which J have ven- 
tured to make upon it, as not ſuffieiently 
juſtified by the facts I have quoted in fup- 
port of them; I would recommend it to 
fuch to reflect for a moment on the idea, 
which one, whoſe opinion ſhould have much 
more weight with them than mine, has given 
of this Republic. Rome (toit un varſſeau 
tenu par deux ancres dans la tempete, la religion 
et les mœurs . — It muſt be owned the 
anchors, which are here aſſigned for it's ſe- 
curity, are two of the beſt and ſtrongeſt, 
that can be imagined : but ſurely a veſſel in 
2 ſtorm, let it be held by whatever anchors 
you pleaſe, is fach a ſituation, as no one 
would chooſe to be in, who was looking out 
in ſcarch of eaſe and happineſs: And as it 
was-with that view only, that I pretended to 
examine che merits of this government, I 
ſhould hope, as far as authority can be any 
excuſe for a miſtake, I might ftand free from 


oe. rare. | | 
. Iten FIR Loix. Liv. vir. Chap. bt. e 


| bo happy. to be a citizen of Romie, rather than, 2 


ſubjedt of any of thoſe unfortunate countries, 


-whoſe liberties ſne trampled on; and whoſe. 


very princes ſometimes, to give a licentious 
mob a holiday, were drawn through her 
proud ſtreets at the chariot wheels of a 
haughty Conqueror: nay, we may allow per- 
haps, that it muſt be happier to have been a 
Roman, than to have lived in any other ſtate, 
which either then, or had before, exiſted: 
but what compariſon can there be between 
the happineſs to be met with in one of our 
modern well- regulated governments, and 


that which Rome could confer on it's Win 


cumſtance ces it micht have to boaſt of, had 
always this dreadful draw-back upon happi- 
neſs attending it, that it was ſcarce ever free 
from ſome remarkable calamity or other. #ber 
things were tolerably quiet both from: ſedition and 
war, ſays the hiſtorian “, Ig we ſpould at any 


time be. free fr om fears and dangers off ſome: i 


or other, a moſt gritvous peſtilence aroſ. 
oe F ar then from affronting my own mnie 
"ſomuch; as to 9 ſuppoſe re += 


. 8 * Livy. & « Br ab anon et a ll "0M rebus, ne 
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Manners and Principles. 
for a compariſon between it and Rome in 
the article of happineſs, I would venture to 
aſſert, that if a man regarded principally a 
quiet paſſage through this world, with a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence, whilſt he ſtaid in it, 
he had better even be a Dutchman with all 
the contempt that character has lately fallen 
into, than have been a Roman, when that 
name implied all that was great and glorious. 
Plagues, famines, and ſuch alarming. vi- 
fitations are not indeed confined to any par- 
ticular country; but may no doubt be pro- 
perly regarded as the common inftruments 
of God's moral government: they are not 
however ſo far ſuch, as to be no way ſubject 
to the controul of human powers: if they 
were,” how could we account for their hap- 
pening moſt frequently, and their effects 
being always the moſt violent in the worſt 
regulated ſtates :? When therefore people 
have well conſidered, how far the riſe and 
* of my" calamities depend upon 
N r ee the 
f ſome ſhould be inclined to look upon theſe 
4 as always inflicted merely for the puniſhment 
of ſins; it is to be hoped, they would at the ſame 
time allow, that this would prove there were more 
of theſe and greater too in, ſuch ſort of ſtates, than 
in the Which are more civilized. With which 


ales ce the : argument would ſtand almoſt as much 
in my favor, as before. 
AF 
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the. Mos 19 of the! tate, v where they 
happen; when they have alfo' well weigh- 
ed of what importance the being ſecure 
when they have farther compared their fre- 
quency in different governments; they will, 
I am perſuaded, have little: doubt remain- 
ing. whether our modern European Govern- 
ments do net far excel, in the article of com- 
Fortable Subſitence at leaſt, not only thoſe we 
have been conſidering, but all others, that 
either have formerly been, or are at preſent 
in being among the ruder parts of mankind. 
The conſideration of hat effects different 
climates may produce in theſe inſtances, will 
make no alteration in the ſtate of this argu- 
ment; fince-the ſame government will always 
de attended with a greater or leſs number of 
theſe calamities, accarding to the different 
ſtages of perfection it has arrived at, as plain- 
ly appears from the tenor of all hiſtory. “ 
As to Security and Liberty, we ſhould per- 
haps to be N conſider them in the two- 
' One world 5 not aſk a TOE which mould be 


; Aang to tempt God; But one may ſurely aſk, 
without incurring any faſp cion of impiety: w ther 


in 1666, 12 Tin non in London would rad 6 
far, as char did? 's y ao Fn 


"7 
. 3 


my 
— 


Dutch enjoy a confiderable ſhare of liberty 


within, whilſt without: they ſeem to live in a 
moſt ſervile dependence 
bours. Nut taking things in the groſs, we 


upon their neigh- 


may förin a tolerable gueſs, from the view 
we have taken of their governments, in what 
degree the Ancients poſſeſſed theſe bleſſings. 
Had they however enjoyed them in much 
greater perfection than they did, we could 
hardly envy them the poſſeſſion, when we 
know. at how dear a rate they bought it. 


Eaſe, happineſs, and liſe itſelf, are a hig 
price to pay for any thing: and, when the 
purchaſe is made, to be obliged to hold it on 


that worſt of tenures, war and military ſer- 
vice, makes 5 . oy indeed from 
in value! 

War in it's 's mildeſt alpefd d cannot he looks 
ed: upon by humanity, without horror and 
averſion!” but with us-it may really ſeem to 


have put on a tame and gentle appear- 
ance, compared to it's former fierceneſs. 


Amongſt the Ancients the loſs of victory was 


the loſs of every thing: liberty, property, 


wes, children, every right as men, and 


thoſe, ho eould not maintain them by the 
ſtrength of their ſward. When armies en- 
daged on ſuch terms as theſe, we cannot ſup- 

| F 2 2h 
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fold view of intern al and external. Thus the 
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ſometimes even life itſelf, were: forfeited by 


poſe, that victory waykd be iy PING up; 
or that ĩt would not be purſued with cruelty 
and carnage; a circumſtance, which ſhould 
make a conſiderable abatement; in our admi- 
ration of that courage they have been ſo 
highly praiſed for, ſince in all probability de- 
ſpair was moſt commonly it's genuine parent. 
In Greece too (and at Rome, till by the ama- 
zing ſucceſs of it's arms there were no neigh- 
bouring enemies left to diſturb it) the miſ- 
chiefs and miſeries of war muſt have been till 
more ſenſibly felt, as it was always carried on 
Almoſt at their own doors, and the whole na- 
tion were eye witneſſes of, and bore an imme- 
diate part in the diſtreſs it occaſioned: though 
by being inured to it they did not perhaps 
ſuffer ſo much, as we might apprehend: nay, 
they ſeem ſometimes to have entered into theſe 
btoils almoſt for ſport, to fleſh their young 
heroes and give their ſoldiers à little air and 
exerciſe !— The more civilized and more re- 
ſpectable ſtates of Europe, on the contrary, 
have not felt the calamities of war in their 
own territories, at leaſt to any degree, now for 
many years: — they have ſagely choſe out a 
kind of pit to decide their, quarrels upon, 
at a diſtance from home. — But, O unhappy 
people, Who are thus condemned to bear 
the ills, occaſioned by the pride An 
e oorocy-ou- elliuas DOE? TC 
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of others, for what crime of yours is this 
evil come upon you ls it becauſe you al- 
ready inhabit one of the worſt countries in 
Europe, that they envy you your hard fare, 
and ſo cruelly rob you of your poor provi- 
fion! =O# is it, that the fell ſpirit of war has 
begun at length to relent a little of it's fury, 
and being aſnamed any longer to lay waſte 
the labors of art and induſtry, where a more 
perfect civilization has taken place, is con- 
tent to ſkulk and hide itſelf amidſt fens and 
marſhes! How muſt one wiſh, that the in- 
conveniences attending thoſe, who purſue it 
there, may diſpoſe them ſtill more to liſten to 
the voice of peace; and that the preſent vio- 
lent efforts, which the contending parties are 
on all ſides making, may be the laſt ſtruggles 
and dying agonies of the monſter War! 

III ſhould I deſerve the name of Engliſh- 
man, if I did not prize liberty as the higheſt 
of all earthly bleſſings. Still therefore, if you 
pleaſe, let her be worſhipped evenas a goddeſs! 
but ſurely it is high time to ceaſe offering 
up to her ſo many human ſacrifices! _ 
Mir. Rouſſeau prophetically ſays *, that 
national enmity will ſoon be extinct: but, he 
adds with ſeeming concern, 27 will be with 

res n e l 


che dove of our country t Happy would 
it be for the world; if men could: get rid of 
the firſt; without the loſs of the other! 
though perhaps the parting even with this 
might not be attended with ſueh bad eonſe- 
quences, as he ſeems. to apprehend What a 
glorious character od a true citizen of the 
world be! — And if we trace the progreſs of 
government from it's firſt riſe in a ſingle 
family perhaps, to a city, a commonwealth, 
a kingdom; who can ſay, that it may not 
end at laſt in a much more comprehenſive 


form; if univerſal monarchy has a bad ſound, 


ſuppoſe it be a large fazderative community ! 
War can only be juſtified by conſidering 
it as a neceſſary means to defend ourſelves 
in the poſſeſſion of ſome rights, eſſential to 
our happineſs, which others either have not, 
1 How the love of our country, which is plainly 
the offspring of ſociety; carefully nurſed up by the 


cunning and contrivance of thoſe, who were deſirous 


of maintaining the forms of government, under 
which they lived, happens to have intereſted 
Mr. Roufſeau fo far in it's favor, as to make him 
follicitous for it's continuance, | one is rather at a 
los to gueſs. — As in general he ſeems to think 
| ſociety done ſo much harm in the world, one 
mould conclude, that to keep up a conſiſtency, he 
would ſay, the ſooner it was diſſolved the better — if 
then the love of our country has any ſhare in ſup- 
porting it, why is he { alarmed at the likelihood of 
it's being loſt? | 
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or want to take from us. But if all man- 
kind were arrived at an equal, or even a tole- 
rable degree of civiliaation, and were poſſeſſ- 
ed of equal, or nearly equal rights and privi- 
leges; what would it ſignify; where one was 
born, or of what particular diſtriẽt one be- 
came a citizen? -— Not but that there would 
always remain, upon any ſuppoſition , attach- 
ment enough to our native country to an- 
ſwer any good purpoſe. And if genuine 
chriſtianity had taken place, uncorrupted by 
depraved ſyſtems and political abuſes; who 
can ſay, by that extenſive benevolence, which 
it teaches, of conſidering all mankind as bre- 
thren, nay as members one of another, how 
near it might already have brought the 
world to the ſtate, we have been contemplat- 
ing? — The proſpect, which ſuch a view of 
things lays open to the mind, would be a 
moſt pleafing one to el en but I have 


already digreſſed too far. 
To return then; 3 Tomething 8 in 


favor of former policy, and to the diſadvan- 
tage of ſuch improvements as I have been 
ſpeaking of, may be collected from the great 
populouſneſs * of antient ſtates, — But what 


wall 


* In which article however they, who haye read 
Mr. Hume's very ſenſible and ingenious eſſay on 
the ſubject, will think proper perhaps to make conſi- 

derable abatements. | 
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- will his argument -of populouſneſs, allowed 
to the ũtmoſt extent, prove at laſt? — States 
may breed men, as the Scotch and*Iriſh do 
cattle, merely for ſale; to diſpoſe of them 
for ſlaves; or to let them out to fight for 
pay. If an eaſy proviſion for children en- 
courages population, what method of pro- 
viding for them can be ſo eaſy, as to get them 

preſently knocked on the head? But ſurely the 

above conditions of exiſtence neither proves 
the happineſs of the individuals, Who are 
condemned to them, nor the perfection of 
thoſe ſtates, which give birth to ſuch miſe- 
-rable beings. And it would be well if the 
warm advocates for population, whoſe zeal 
however is highly commendable, would de- 
termine with a little more preciſion, than 
they hitherto have, or poſſibly ſoon will do, 
how far the numbers of men in a commu- 
nity may be increaſed, conſiſtently with the 
good of the whole. They 1 ſhould be able to 
tell us with the ſame accuracy, which guides 
the ſkillful gardener or nurſery-man, how 
many of theſe plants will grow in a particu- 
lar ſpot, without inj ury to each other. They 
ſhould tell us, how 'many may be crouded 
Into a narrow ſpace, without deſtroying each 
other 8 growth. and health; without intro- 
Hy - ducing 
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ducing plagues and peſtilential diſorders. It 
may be eafy to ſee, where deſolation takes 
place,' and that it is an evil, which wiſe go⸗ 
vernors eſpecially ſhould'by all means ſtrive 
to remedy: but it is not ſo ealy to know 
when WE have got a juſt proportion. Should 
we be as many, as may be fupported by the 
produce of the earth in a fruitful ſeaſon? 

What then is to become of us in a leſs plen- 
tiful year? Should we be as many, as may 
live upon the ordinary encreaſe of cattle 
amongſt us? what is to be vur fate, ſhould 
an accidental diſtemper deſtroy their num- 
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firſt command. of Heaven, that we ſhould 
Fs encreaſe and multiply ;” but it 15 only till 
we have * repleniſhed the earth: which 
ſurely we cannot conſtrue to mean © with- 
out all bounds,” or, <« till' we have over- 
ſtocked it.” If our own ſenſe will not teach 
us this, reverence for the wiſdom of Him, 
who gave this precept, ſhould perſuade us to 
believe 1 it. People may admire, if they pleaſe, 
the populouſneſs of China; but it ſeems to 
me a degradation of the ſpecies to make men 
live, as they are ſaid to do there, like the 
loweſt of animals, on refuſe and carrion. 


Some 


Some may fancy alſo, that the love. of 
country. and great ſtrength of attachment, 
which was ſheym by the ancients to their 
governments, is another proof in their fa- 
vor; as if thoſe conſtitutions could not be 
bad ones, which were capable of engaging 
the affections of their members in ſo ſtrong. 
a degree. But they, who fancy this, will not 
be ſuch, as have with any degree of atten- 
tion conſidered, what ſort of things are ca- 
pable of forming the ſtrongeſt attachments 
to them. They, who will attentively look at 
the different governments and different ſects 
of religion, that have been in the world; far 
from collecting any thing in their favor 
from the zeal and bigotry of thoſe, who live 
under them, will perhaps be inclined to con- 
clude, that the more imperfect any of theſe 
have been, the more ſtrenuous have their 
advocates been in defending them. Juſt as 
it is ſeen in families, where if there be a 
child more weakly or leſs worthy than the 

reſt, it is uſually 1 in the ſame proportion, the 

favorite of it's fond parents : perhaps, be- 

cauſe 1t requires more of their attention and 
care to rear it, or make it good for any thing; 
and whilſt they are beſtowing the neceſſary 
pains to this purpoſe, it inſenſibly ſteals in- 
to their favor and affections. 


But 
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But be this as it may; is it hot true, 
that every particular mode and ſect of Chriſ- 


tianity has heen more ſtrenuouſly eſpouſed, 
and more induſtriouſly defended, than Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf, except by it's early aſſertors, 
who were clearly influenced by more than 
human feelings? Vet even in thoſe early 
times, it may be collected from the account 
of an Apaſtle himſelf; that many were more 
anxious to be thought of Paul, or of Apol- 
tos”, than of Chriſt. Have not bigots always 
proceeded with a more fiery heat in their 
diſputes with each other, than in thoſe a- 
gainſt the common enemy? * And may we 
not farther aſſert, that the zeal of each ſect, 


in propagating it's tenets, has, always riſen 


the higher in thoſe: inſtances, where they 
bore the leaft reſemblance to Chriſtianity? 
how indeed can we otherwiſe account for 


the ſucceſs, which many of theſe ſets have 


8 had 


In a country, where that utmoſt diſgrace to all 


humanity. and religion, the InqQu1s1T1oN' obtains, 
and charitably anticipates the puniſhments of Hell, 
by inflicting them here upon earth; had not any one, 
whoſe misfortune it was to live there, better be ſuſ- 
pected of atheiſm, than of hereſy? And if he re- 
ſpected his temporal eaſe and quiet only, would it 
not be ſafer for him even to blaſpheme God, than 
to ſpeak any thing diſreſpectful of his HoLINESS 
the PoPE ? f 
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had i in the i world; > but that tlie aenkies' 'of 
them had let their notions down to a certain 
pitch of abſurdity and imperfection, ſuited 
to the taſtes and _— of — _ ſhould 


embrace: them? N 


However, not 18 inſiſt r more 1 is Genet. 


ay on ſo tender a topic, as people's reli- 


gious prejudices; let us turn the ſubject to 
the ꝓoint from wherice: we. ſet 1 21 ET: re- 


ligion to the ſtate; . 


One may aſk I hd ever el a 
greater degree of attachment, than the Loy- 
aliſts of our own country in King Charles 
the Firſt's time? But to what was their at- 
tachment ſhewn? — To a ſet of principles, 
which are not only a diſgrace to our moſt 
excellent conſtitution, if it once was ſo in- 
determinate ) as to afford any juſt grounds 
for them ; but to human nature itſelf, which 


could ever be weak enough to embrace 


them; — To the worſt and meaneſt of all 
principles, paſſive obedience, divine hereditary 


 indefeafible right, and a prerogative founded 


upon | that right, which was to do, whatever 


it pleaſed, with « our lives, liberties, and every 
thing elſe, that is moſt valuable and dear to 


It cannot be ſaid, that the attachment 


| 10 berry and better principles. Was ſtron ger 


than 
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than this. The cauſe indeed of liberty, as it 
was called, did in the end prevail; but it 
Was not the ſpirit, of liberty, I doubt, that 

either dictated the covenant, or by which 
Cromwell attached the n of his e 
ers to the good old Cauſ e. 301 
To cloſe. then at laſt this long aiſquiſ- 
f tion whatever merit Greece or Rome may 
gave, what öther ſatisfactory reaſon can be 
aſſigned, why their governments ſhould excell 
modern ones, but this; that they had much 
wiſer lawgivers, and more learned philoſo- 
; phers, than we have? the contrary of which 
it is to be hoped, has been in ſome degree al- 
ready proved. Of this however we may be ſure, 
that if their governments were better calcu- 
lated to promote the happineſs of their mem- 
bers; it could only be, becauſe they made them 
more virtuous, than. our's; a point, which is 
to be enquired 1 into hereafter. — In the mean 
time, it may not be amiſs to look a little 
more narrowly after what has been ſo fre- 
quently called our happineſs; to ſee whether 
in fact there be any ſuch thing, and in 
what it principally conſiſts; that we may be 
better ſatisfied how far improvements in the 
world have a tendency to promote, 1 . 0 
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F Canndt repeat the title, on which I am 
going to write, without reflecting, how 
many thouſands are at this very inſtant prac- 


tically engaged in the ſame inquiry! — by how 
many various ways too are they all purſuing 
the ſame end! — view thoſe two ſhips there 
with their bended fails! from whatever port 


they came, or how different ſoever the 


courſes may be, which they ſeem to ſteer, 


Happineſs is the harbour, to which they 
both are bound! with whatever goods they 
may be freighted, wherever they may be 


driven by ſtorms or adverſe winds, or on 


whatever coaſt they may accidentally touch; 
this at laſt is the haven, where both the pi- 


Aots and all the DIAS board Selin to 
be! 8 


_ Not andy ü thoſe 1 9 who! 80 down 


10 the ſea in ſhips,” are engaged in this pur- 


ſuit; — nor does happineſs dwell partieular- 
ly on foreign ſhores, whatever erpectarions 
men may have to find her there; —fhe is 
ſought. for with the ſame zeal, and perhaps 
with better ſucceſs much nearer home! 

| Every 
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Every individual in ſhort of our whole 
ſpecies, in whatever occupation they may be 
ſeparately employed; whether they are digg- 
Ing, fighting, waiting behind a counter, or 

ſtudying in a cloſet; all are paying their 
court to the ſame ſovereign miſtreſs of their 

| Wiſhes; and theſe various employments are 
but ſo werft different We of _ for 
her favor. 

Muft we conclude an with the ſurly 
Moraliſt, chat they are all miſtaken; that 
they are all in ſearch of nothing but diſap= 
pointment Why, O Gracious Creator, Au- 
thor and Parent of every good, Why are we 
taught to look upon the life thou haſt given 
us, as only a gloomy paſſage through a vale 
of miſery and ſorrow? From which if we, 
turn aſide ever ſo little, either to the right 
handor to the left, into thoſe flowery plains, 
or tempting groves, which every now and then 
appear to our view, and invite our approach; 
we ſhall meet with nothing but vexation} 
inſtead of flowers we ſhall 4" thorns ; 
and if we offer to taſte that ſpecious fruit, 
which looks ſo alluring to the eye; like the 
apples of Sodom it will fill our mouth with 
duſt and aſhes! — what is ſtill more hard, 
even in this dreary path, in which it ſeems 
4 we 
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we are 2— [to walk, unleſs we are 
perpetually upon cur guard, with eyes for 


ever fixt upon our ſteps; — nay, unleſs we 


are favored with ſome ſuperior aſſiſtance 
and direction, we are liable every moment 
to fall into a variety of traps and ſnares, 
which an enemy has ſet in our way; and in 
the end to have thoſe temporary evils, with 


which we find it now ſo difficult to ſtruggle, 


changed into others infinitely worſe, and 
confirmed upon us * a * rpetual decree 
for ever! i 
Reflect a little, ye who 1d to meaſure 
out infinite goodneſs by your own contracted 
diſpoſitions, what good purpoſe theſe leſſons 


of your's are calculated to. anſwer! Why 


would you reſtrain God's mercy to . ſome 
diſtant period for it's exertion? Or why 
would ye have us think, that to become fit 
objects of it we muſt be wretched? Was! it 


miſery that recommended us to our kind 
Creator's care, e er yet we had a being? 'Or 


did his kindneſs ceaſe with that ſingle act? 
Are we not on the conttaty repeatedly told, 
in a number of expreſſions to the ſame effect, 

which abound in every page of the Scrip- 


tures, ce that the Lord has pleaſure 5 in the 
proſperity of his ſervants” and «that he hath 


ag us — all things to enjoy”? Why 
then 


/ 


eo * 
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then would ye leſſen his benefits in our eſti- 


mation; or deter us from uſing them? Can 
ye imagifie, that teaching us to think lightly 


of his preſent bounty is the Tikelieſt method 


to make'us thankful for it, or to rely upon 
him with greater confidence for future fa- 


yours? Surely the more ſenſible we are of 


the worth of any thing, the more gratitude 
we muſt always retain towards the giver of 
it, and the more deſirous ſhall we be of pre- 
ſerving 1 itz or, if we muſt needs part with it 
for a time, the more ſollicitous ſhall we be 
to regain it hereafter. He alone who looks 
upon his life as a curſe, can want to'throw 


it away, or be indifferent, whether ever he 


ſhall receive it again! 
Far therefore from conſidering ourſelves 
as placed in a condition, like that of Tanta- 


| lus, where the means of happineſs are only 


thrown in our way to mock and diſappoint 
us, we may ſurely make the following con- 
cluſions; — that it is to the Goodneſs of 
God we owe our preſent exiſtence; in which 
it was his gracious intention, we ſhould 
be as happy, as in ſuch a ſituation we are 
capable of being:— that whatever our rea- 
ſon recommends to us upon a fair examina- 


tion, as s having a tendency to improve our 
* G — © -— 


Greumſtances, 5 will, if eee uſed, have 
that effect to a certain degree: and that 
he, who endeayours to make himſelf and 
others the happieſt he can, pays the greateſt 
honor, and performs the moſt. acceptable 
ſervice to his Creator; whoſe all-ſceing wil- 
dom can as eaſily judge of our comparative 
merit by our uſing properly the means of 
happineſs, which his bounty has beſtowed, 
as by our ſubmitting chearfully to thoſe 
evils, which ae een muſt needs bring 
with it. 

If there be ſuch a thing as hepwingſk: here 
below; or, to ſoften the phraſe as much as 
may be for thoſe, who are out. of humor 
with it; — if there be any thing, which 
makes one mode of exiſtence preferable to 
another, or can render the ſame ſort more 
perfect; why ſhould it be thought fo deeply 
hid from our ſight, as that we ſhould never 
be able to diſcover it, or in the leaſt to pene- 
trate through the thick cloud, that ſur- 
rounds it? With an eye capable of diſcern- 

ing almoſt every thing elſe, why ſhould man 
be made blind to that alone, which it con- 
cerns him chiefly to know? — That he may 
frequently forget the end he ſhould purſue; 
and 24 he may ſtill more frequently 

miſtake 
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, 15 the means, wi ach he ſhould uſe 55 
the Athininent of this end, 1 is what | may 
eaſily be e xpette . from the many Xrailties 
of his n ature. . ii If that this ſhould always, 
or. even 1 be the caſe, — ſeems 
neither to be confiſtent with the” goodneſs 
of God, nor with the character of : a ration- 
al creature. 14 5 


"Every on on e therefore, - who's is engaged i in 


any b chat; is not vicious, — that does 
not interfere with the juſt rights or known 


a good d of another;whatever occational miſtakes 


ev > #4 FE 


ably hope, upon the whole,t to > promote not on- 


ly. his own preſent hap Ineſs, but that of all 


others, as far as the little circle, of which he is 


the center, reaches. Society could not, without 


a miracle, be upheld on any other ſuppoſi- 
tion: at leaſt it ſeems entirely agreeable to 
the other inſtances of kindneſs, which the 
Deity has ſhewn to his creatures, that 
whatever he has made neceſſary for their 
well-being, ſhould be attended with ſome 


degree of pleaſure,. even in the very per- | 


| formance of it. 


In what particular Wen or counſe of 
life happineſs i is moſt likely to be found, is 
nat a point ſo eaſy to determine. What how- 
ever was intended as a general good, would 
- | . 
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not, it is EN be confined to any par- 


ticular ſituation, to be come at only by ; a 
 fingle avenue. Happineſs therefore we ma 

ſuppoſe, 3 is to be met with both in the city, 
and in the country; in the palace, and 1 in 
the cottage; nor does ſhe intirely frond either 
the barren heath, or more unwholeſome 
marſhes. If there be any particular path, 
that would bring us more directly to her 
principal dwelling; it is wiſely hid from com- 
mon obſervation: it might otherwiſe be ſo 
crouded, that the travellers would hinder 
each other's progreſs. How would the other 
offices of life be filled; if 3 it was known, that 
happineſs was annexed to one alone? — If 
to be a poet or a philoſopher, was to be 
happy; who would be a merchant or a fol- 


dier? 


It is however extremely probable, that 
more happineſs is to be found in one way 
of life, than another; though at the ſame 
time ſo conftituted 1 is human nature, that 
this can never be generally known, or be- 
lieved to be true. So various are the diſpo- 
ſitions and tempers of men, you. might 
as ſoon perſuade them all to like one and 
the ſame ſort of food, as to make them all 
think alike? in the article of happineſs. Hence 


the 
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the being freed from uncertainty in this in- 
ſtance is a piece of knowledge ge, which, if it 
could be had, would be of no uſe to man- 
kind; unleſs either their nature was intirely 
altered, or it could be ſhewn, that their great- 
eſt happftess conſiſted i in ſomething, which 
might be carned on, and attended to, con- 
fiſtently with their other purſuits. | 
But notwithſtanding the unpromiſing ap- 
pearance of ſuch an attempt, abundance of 
pains has been taken to point out and re- 
commend ſeveral different things as produc- 
tive of our greateſt good. There are as many 
ſummum Bonum's or greateſt Goods to be met 
with in the ſyſtems of old philoſophers, as 
there are bet horſes and be/t dogs to be heard 
of in the diſcourſes of ſome modern Sportſ- 
men. Each have their favourites, which 
they would have every body elſe believe 
to be the beſt in the world. And though there 
may not be perhaps, and it might be diffi- 
cult to ſay which of the two parties would 
leaſt chooſe to have it thought there was, 
much reſemblance between them in other 
particulars ; yet whichever of them may be 
looked upon as injured by the compariſon, 
they are both wonderfully alike in carrying 
on their diſputes with great warmth, and 
 ; Ho. abun- 
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abundance -of words; whilſt al 5 at can 

be gathered, on either ſide, from. their 
warmeſt commendationz, and eagereſt con- 
tentions, is only the ſtrength. of their own 
perſuaſion; for where many things are near- 
y equal, it muſt be almoſt impof to 
point out ſuch a pre- eminence in any one, as 
mall not be liable to ſome e 10 fa 
vour of the others. 

It may be immaterial to trace Dink: * 
aging: from whence one of theſe parties have 
derived their miſtake; but that of the others 
ſeems plainly to have ariſen from too narrow 
and confined a view of what conſtitutes hu- 
man happineſs: — men have been fond in 
this, as in many other inſtances, of giving 
too great a degree of uniformity and fimpli- 
city to what has in itſelf extremely little of 
either. Hence the many fine-fpun ſchemes 
for happineſs, which different philoſophers, 
according to the peculiar caſt of their on 
temper and diſpoſition, have drawn out 
with immenſe application, and from their 
great love for human kind have given to the 
world, as clues to conduct us through the 
mazy paths, that lead to the fancied reſi · 
dence of true and fincere pleaſure : — which 


it were endleſs, a as well as e to recount. 
But 
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But the happineſs of ſuch a compound 
Being, as man is, cannot welt be ſuppoſed 
to depend on any one fingle, or even on any 
few fimple principles:. like his life, and in- 
deed like almoſt every thing elfe that belongs 
to him, it muft be a kind of aggregate 
made up of many various, and even oppoſite 
materials: to reckon up all of which, and aſ- 
ſign each their proper ſhare in this buſineſs, 
would require a degree of nicety, and ſkill, 
far beyond what I affect to be maſter of. 
Some of the principal parts however are ſo 
plain and obvious, that we can hardly be 
. miſtaken in them. Such are the following; 
that as a ſenſibie and a rational Being, man's 
happineſs muſt conſiſt in the perfection of 
his ſenſes, and the improvement of his rea - 
ſon; as a ſocial and dependent one, in virtue, 
religion, and the good order of ſociety. 
If this be the caſe, we muſt extend the 
ground plan of happineſs a little farther, than 
has uſually been done. — However inferior in 
point of ingenuity this method of building 
may ſeem, when compared to that where a 
fine fabric, by the cunning contrivance of the 
Architect, is made to reſt on one ſingle prop, 
or point; yet what is loſt in elegance by this 
means, will, one may reaſonably hope, be 
made up in ſtrength and ſtability. One my 
G 4 e- 
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define happineſs then to be the ſum of agree- 
able or pleaſant perceptions, hopes, reflexions 
and expectations, which any one enjoys. 
To know however, whether any man is 
to be reckoned happy on the whole; we 
muſt ſubtract from this ſum every thing he 
meets with of an oppoſite kind; which, 
alas! will often make too large a deduction! 
But, if exiſtence be a bleſſing, (which I ima- 
gine is a point, that will not be much con- 
troverted, at leaſt by thoſe who think it the 
gift of a benevolent Creator; ſetting aſide at 
preſent the precarious arguments which are 
drawn from appearances, and which make 
either for or againſt this queſtion, according 
to the {kill of him, who draws them; ) we may 
conclude in general, if not in every particu- 
lar inſtance, that there will be a balance of 
ſomething poſitive on the ſide of happineſs. 
If we are farther curious to know, whe- 
ther one man is happier, than another; we 
muſt enquire, whether this balance on ſtat- 
ing the account, other things. being alike, 
is larger in one caſe, than in the other: — 
and if the ſums be equal, whether, and in 
what degree, the quality is different. For, 
ſuppoſing every one's life to be ſo nearly 
divided between pleaſure and pain, as that 
there ſhall only be gne moment's ſurpluſage 
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left on the ſide of pleaſure; ; yet in that mo- 
ment how exquiſite might the enj joyments' 
of one man be! How flat and inſipid thoſe 
of another! — Increaſe the numbers on each 
ſide of the account to whatever length you 
will, the difference at the bottom, between 
the largeſt and ſmalleſt ſums, may be no 
more, than one; — yet the different worth, 
or excellence of that one, may be as great, ; 
as it is in our common accounts, when the 
ſame figure ſtands in the place of units, 
or in that of thouſands. And this difference 
may ariſe either from the quickneſs of 
ſenſe, which people are indued with, or from 
the value of thoſe objects, which they are 
contemplating. | 

On the ſame principles, we may proſecute 
our inquiry a little farther, into the different 
degrees of happineſs, allotted to different 
kinds of exiſtence. 

That Being which has no gelung (if ſuch 
may be called a Being) muſt as to happineſs 
be in a ſtate of abſolute quieſcence or ſuſ- 
penſion : — that is, as it can enjoy neither 
one nor the other, it's happineſs and miſery - 
may each be repreſented by o. Indue it with 
one degree of perception, and it becomes im- 
mediately capable of happineſs or miſery, as 


that ſenſe meets with objects agreeable or diſ- 
agrecable; 


& va the W e 1 ſap- 
poſition being always ſomething poſitive on 
the fide of happineſs, we will ſuppoſe it, in 
this firſt inſtance, to be equal to 1. If ano- 
-ther ſenſe be added, like the former, opening 
a ſecond avenue to pleaſure and pain; the 
reſult, in this caſe as well as in the other, 
being a degree of poſitive pleaſure, it will 
follow, that a Being, indued with two ſenſes, 
is happier than that, which has only one: 
and ſo we might aſſert of thoſe, which have 
3, 4, or 5 of theſe inlets; each of them, as it 
is limited to an inferior number, being al- 
ways to be reckoned leſs happy, than that 
which is next above it. 

One neceſſary limitation muſt however al- 
ways be attended to in this caſe, that both 
the number and degrees of perception in any 
being muſt be ſuch, as are ſuited to the par- 
ticular frame and ſituation of it; — in the 
proper adjuſtment of which, the wiſdom of 
the contriver will be moſt clearly ſeen. — The 
happineſs of a mole might be ruined by the 
ſenſe of ſight; — or, to borrow the philo- 
ſophy of the poet, 

The Lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to * 3 
Had he thy reaſon; would he ſkip and play? 
An Angel might, and probably would, be 

leſs happy, than we are, was he confined to 
; 8 4 Our 
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dur particular circumſtances and ſituntion. 
Juſt as the coundiſſeur, who was baniſhed to 
Siberia, might be; made wretched by his 
fine feelings and delicate fen6bility. - 

But with reſpe&t to man at large, be 5 
not only the power of bettering himſelf, but 
alſo the things around him; and they both 
uſually mend together; It having been our 
Creator's kind care thus to provide for us 

a continual increaſe of happineſs. 
What is true too of the number of 1 
muſt be true alſo of their degrees of perfec- 
tion; ſo that if they are either by nature 
more perfect, in one Being than another, or 
are capable of being made ſo by art, the plea- 
ſure perceived by them will be more intenſe. 
How much more ſenſible for inſtance muſt 
the pleaſure be, which a muſical ear, or an 
eye of taſte receives, than what is felt by the 
groſs, uninformed organ of the multitude? 
This however muſt be underſtood with the 
lame reſtriction, as was made above; — for 
was this muſical car condemned to ſuffer the 
perpetual grating of a ſtone-cutter's yard, 
or the harſh noiſe of a razor-grinder's wheel; 
it would but little increaſe the happineſs of 
it's poſſeſſor: — nor would an eye of taſte, 
tied down. to the ſingle cantemplation of 
| 17 Hockley 
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in much pleaſure to it's' maſter.” 

As. a farther abatement ſtill to this reaſon 
ing, ſome will perhaps ſay, that, when the 
cloun ſtares, with gaping admiration; at the 
new dawbed ſign, Which my Landlord at 
the Lion has juſt hung out, it is a Guido or 
a Raphael to him: — and when he liſtens 
to the Love-Ditty, chaunted in alternate 
ſtrains croſs the ſtreet, between tlie hoarſe 
Ballad-ſinger and his ſhriller mate, his en- 
joyments are as great, as the philoſopher's 8 
would be to hear the muſic of the ſpheres. 

If ſuch ſayings deſerve any ſerious anſwer; 
we may obſerve, that to the clown there is 
but one thing, and he can hardly tell even 
what that is, which ſtrikes his admiration : : 


| Whereas the improved eye and ear can diſ- 


cover a thouſand circumſtances of deſign, 
diſpoſition, harmony, proportion, contraſt, &c. 
beſides a thouſand other nameleſs graces, 
ſtrokes, and touches, which make them de- 
vour, with ſuch eager and greedy attention, 
thoſe pieces, which challenge their regard. 

What has been affirmed of the number 
and degrees of perceptions, holds true alſo 
of the number of objects and their quality. 
And hence” we fee — Muſic, Painting, Sta- 


tuary, 
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tuary, all the plaſtic, .; and diverſifying Arts# 
tend to, promote the. happineſs of mankind ; 
and of the ſame tendency muſt riches, honors, 
and all the other creatures of civil life be 
reckoned.— They may be faultily purſued, or 
abuſed, when obtained; and ſo may nature's 
gifts, health and food; but this, as has been 


efore obſer ved, tends not in the leaſt to 
Nd that the thin gs themſelves are bad. 


To make then. a a general concluſion, one 
may affirm, that the world at large i is capable 
| of beſtowing more happineſs on it's inhabi- 


tants, according 8 to the degrees of 1 improve- 
ment made in It; — and that every * 


4 57% Wy: lar 


K _ 4 theſe arts may poſſibly injure "3k health 
& thoſe individuals, who are immediately employed 
in the execution of them; but nothing can be more 
groundleſs than Mr. Rouſſeau? s general cenſure men- 
tioned page 20; en devenant ſociable il devient foi- 
ble, craintif, &c. et ſa maniẽre de vivre acheve d en- 
erver ſa force et ſon courage: they muſt be ſtrong 
arguments indeed, which could induce one to believe 
that ſociety and domeſtic life tend to enfeeble the 
ſtrength or diminiſh the courage of mankind, when 
matter of fact ſeems plainly on the other fide; the 
civilized Europeans. being ſtronger in general, and 
more capable of enduring labor and hardſhips, than 
the natives of North America: and as much as an 
open engagement with an enemy, in a fair field of 
battle, is more honorable than buſh- fighting, fo 


much do they ao exceed them in the article of 


pier in propo 
and others a among — he is Foo, have acquired. 


5 \\ 
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Por- 


lar man is, or may be happy, in +pn 
; nature 


ges, whether f 


or of art, which he. enjoys; — and farther, 
4 intelligence is the kreateft ditinction, 
"ty can be — — ; one 8 1 to 


corlttexion with "aſe and pee are even 
the moſt abſtract and peeulaſ be. if it only 
tends to enlarge a man's perceptions, pro- 
motes his happineſs. So that, Hm circum- 
ſtances being alike, he, who knows the molt, 
will eke be the happieſt man. 3 

+ This proportion however is not to be rated ac- 


enting en may expect from theſe ad- 


vantages beforehand, as fancy and opinion are ex- 
to outrun ſound judgement; but ac- 
aaa to their real Narren ue ny all undoubr- 
have. 

I am not ignorant, How peat a draw-back this 
makes in my account. But when I ſet out to con- 
ſider Man's happineſs ; I did not forget, that he —5 
paſſions and appetites, or that theſe, however 

may occaſionally either hinder or promote his 2500 
would frequ make him act in a manner very 
different from common expectation; all therefore, 


which I ever meant to aſſert, was only this; that ſo 


far as he can be looked upon as a rational creature, 
and ſo far as reaſon can be ſuppoſed to have an in- 
fluence in determining his actions, he will be hap- 

rtion to the knowledge, which he himſcf 
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This reaſoning! however muſt not be ex- 


tended to other animals, who are not maſ- 


ters of themſelves*. A Chien Sgavant may, for 
ought 1 know, be the moſt miſerable of his 
ſpecies; - ; — the knowledge, which is taught 
him, is impoſed upon him by a kind of vio+ 
lence, and is of no uſe, when learnt. Beings, 
whoſe faculties are of a certain, definite Ex- 
tent, muſt act within the ſphere, which is 
meaſured out to them by that extent; 
ut to what bounds ſhall we limit ſuch a 
eing. as ſhews in himſelf an evident ca- 


oc of acquiring daily new degrees of per» 
fection, and of enlarging the e relies 


which circumſcribed his powers? 


There is no knowledge, (at leaft none 
that can be attained by the uſe of his own 


faculties) which can be ſaid to be i impro- 
per for ſuch a Being; and ſuch a Being is 

man: conſequently, the farther he looks 
back into what is paſt; — and the more 


clearly he n what is to come ; 


| *Itisfar * ** nn that n 
taming theſe animals for domeſtic uſe does ſuch an 


gility, as Mr. Rouſſeau ſeems to lay to it's charge p. 
20. the philoſopher's cat might perhaps juſt then ap- 
pear a little dull and drowſy; but had he turned, his 
eyes towards the generous ſteed in training: — he 


; would certainly have altered his opinion, 


injury to them eicher in their beauty, ſtrength or a- 


— — 
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the more in fhort he thinks upon God, 
nature, and himſelf; — the better is he en- 
abled to ſet a right value upon things; and 
the better does he know, what fears are 
groundleſs, and what hopes he may with 
ſafety-cheriſh that is, how to baniſh uneaſi- 
neſs, and · to be happy. . 
Neither 1 is there any thing i in this, which 
is ineonſiſtent with their bein gen extremel y hap- 
py, who know much lefs, and who never 


look beyond the narrow ſphere, in which 


they move. To them, who know nd better, 


what they have is beſt. The inhabitant of 
Nova Zembla, who knows nothing of the 


earth's ſhape, or of the inclination of it's or- 


bit to 1t's axis, and who never left his native 
ſoil; may fancy, that his half year 8 night! 18 


no longer, than what is common; and that 


he enjoys as much of the fun's chearing 
rays, as any other inhabitant upon the 
globe. But yet this will not prove, that 


_ thoſe, who are born under a better ſun and 


live in a happier climate, are not more in- 
debted to-nature's kindneſs, than he is. 5 
The rock-adhering Oyſter, it is poſſible, 
if it thinks at all, may think, that nothing 
is capable of a higher degree of motion, or 
is endued with brighter parts, than it en- 
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joys ; though the: :utmoſt ſtretch of theſe 
can reach no farther, than merely to the 
opening of its ſheil, at ſtated times, to ſuck 


\\ 


in food and nutriment. But Who would 


reckon, it any proof. that man was of no 
joy ments; than this almoſt vegetable animal, 
becauſ it might poſſibly think ſoꝰꝛ 


With what infinite ſatisfaction does the 
illuſtrious King of Manacabo * aſſert, that 


In a Paper ſaid to be an extract from the Pre- 
amble of a Treaty, between this great Potentate and 
our Eaſt- India Company, are contained, amongſt 
others of the ſame nature, the following moſt pomp- 
ous declarations on his part; — J the ſaid King 
am T very high King : I am Lord of all Sumatra: 
—T am ſuch a King, that, under the ſun, there is 
no ſuch King like unto me : — the whole world is 
mine, and I am the owner thereof; — what was 
nobody's hitherto, is mine. The proofs which he 
brings in ſupport of this aſſumed dignity, are ſome 
of them pleaſant enough; — I have an enchanted 
cock, that ſings but three times in a year, which I 
found on the coaſt of China; that nobody has ſuch 
a cock, as I have. have a knife, that has but one 
oy which nobody may uſe, except myſelf; — the 
gold of my mine is of twelve colours: — I have an 
iron cap and a baiu, that forty men cannot carry; 
but I have a ſoldier, that can carry them; and that 
nobody has ſuch another ſoldier, as I have, &c. — 
If men can ſeriouſly talk thus; can act under ſuch 


perſuaſions; and yet at the ſame time be thought in 


H their 
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walls of their cells; and whoſe only ſubjects 
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benen ur d ür 2 ranec 4 Kings, oh 
whole dorainions extend no farther, than the 


are the vermin, which inhabit there; who yet, 
if opinion would prove the Point, are far 
greater Kings, than .eyen . V mo- 
narch of Manacabo! _ 
their ſound. mind; might it net make an ingepious 


problem to determine, at what preciſe point of irra- 
tionaliry madneſs commences ? © Wins 
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CH AP. VI. 
"Of « an Equality i in Happing . 


TT is however 4 favorite poſition with ſome, 3h 
that there is an equal ſhare of happineſs 

in all ſtates of Ufe. To prove this, they ſhew 
great ingenuity in picking out every little 
ſpot and blemiſh, which may abate the ſplen, 
dor, or caſt a kind of ſhade upon the bright 
ſide of fortune's favors; and are curious to 
place in the moſt ſtriking point of view, 
every the minuteſt circumſtance, which may 
end, or {et off, what otherwiſe might 
| appear. to be the leſs eligible lots. Their de- 
ſign too in this ſeems. laudable: they would 
reconcile men to the ſituations, i in which they 
are placed; and would give them favorable 
ſentiments of God's s dealings with them, 
But notwi this fair appearance: — 
ing we muſt with them allow, 


that there 1 is not ſuch a very enviable differ- 
ence amang the various conditions of life, as 

man's wayward. fancy is. too apt to ſuggeſt: ; 
and 1 we 5 farther on, that the 


yho a placed in the vale below; yet our 
Ha ; dernen 
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3 ating in proportion more dan. 
gerous, and is expoſed to many a ſtorm and 
tempeſt,” Which the other is ſecure from. 
Whatever conceſſions may be made in theſe 
and ſuch like points; yet unleſs there ſtill 
remain a very conſiderable difference in the 
article of happineſs, between one mode of 
exiſtence and another; for what purpoſe 
tan the Deity have beſtowed ſueh various 
degrees of perfection on his creatures? 
For upon the ſame Principles, ch are 
| brought to ſhew that ſuch a difference does 
not obtain between one man and another *; 
it would be cafy to prove; that it does not 
fubſiſt Peet a man, and the beaſt, on 
which he tides; nor between the horſe, and 
the poor feptile, which at the next def he 
will trample: into duſt. 29 4 
And, though it a Wr very 1500 
purpoſes to humble men into a mean opi- 
nion of this world's goods, and of this life's 
happineſs, "when compared to the tranſcen- 
dent joys of another ; yet we ſhall go bey nd 
dat bare if we "oh LI TH: let it be 
n | thought 
.# & Hein ** quid preftat! Pulls intelligent a id 
gau gf „Are Aptences howeyer, which, if they 


could be diveſted of the comic humor ſo long annext 


to them, would be found to contain maxims of true 
philoſophy. 
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thought a blefling ; and ſuch a one, as may 
well claim our utmoſt gratitude to the giver 


of it, even for his preſent bounty, excluſive of 


any farther proſpect. But if we reduce it to ſo 


low an eſtimation, as to think it of no higher 


worth, than what a worm enjoys; how 


weak and faint muſt our gratitude needs be! 
_ Beſides, the ſureſt, if not the only ground 


of expecting future happineſs (excluſive of a 
direct promiſe) ſeems to be the certainty of 


poſſeſſing ſome ſhare of it at preſent. For 


what reaſon can we have to think, that the 


Deity will ever make us happy, if he has not 
already done it? But if he has made us happy 


at preſent, we have the faireſt proſpect of al- 
ways continuing ſo, where- ever we exiſt, == 


And if we are to be more happy hereafter, 
what can ſo effectually perſuade us to believe 
this, as the experience of finding ourſelves 
and all the world around us, daily growing 
ſo at preſent? _ 

It would be well then, if men would be 


be a little more cautious in advancing things 


for principles, which in their practice they 
muſt needs contradict. For let their words 


be what they will, nature has taken care to 


make them fond of their exiſtence, and of 


enjoying it in the beſt manner, they can. 
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* "CHAP; VII. 
of what 7 is called the State of Nie” * | 


UT they, who commend: ener d in 
human affairs, may ſtill tell us, that 
Nature, who; knew beſt how to conſult for 
the good of her offspring, had placed us i 
a very different ſtate from that, in which we 
now are: and that conſequently we have 
forfeited all claim to happineſs at her hands, 
dy * quitting that imple, uniform, and ſolitary 
manner of Uving, which ſhe had nn 
to Us. 

It becomes beselary therefore to inquire, 
which may be properly called a ſtate of Na- 
ture; and how far ſhe may be ſaid to have 
preſcribed any thing to us in this caſe. 

The ſtate, in which mankind: ſhould make 
their firſt appearance, muſt indeed have been 
almoſt. neceſſarily ſuch an one, as is above 

© deſcribed; unleſs. they had ſprung up all at 
once, like Cadmus's men, armedatall points, 
0 full perfection both of . and 2 5 


** Mr. Rota ben all 15 ** we endure to 
this origin ; almoſt all of which, he fays, we ſhould 
have avoided, ec en conſervant la maniere de vivre 
ſimple, uniform et ſolitaire, qui nous ᷑toit preſcrite 

„ la nature.” — above Page _ 
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and completely furniſhed with all truths and 
arts requiſite, if not to promote, at leaſt to 
preſerve their well being. For otherwiſe Na- 
ture, by appointing a kind of infancy for the 
world, as well as for mankind in it, will aps 
pear to have preſcribed very differently, in 
this reſpect, from what ſhe is above ſaid to 

have done: and it would be as abſurd to 
ſappoſe; that ſne intended we ſhould ſtop 
there in the one, as in the other inſtance 
ſince ſhe has plainly furniſhed the means, 
or rather has almoſt impoſed a neceſſity, of 
advancing to an age of greater ſtrength, 
perfection, and maturity in both caſes. 
Every different ſtate then, which mankind 
have either paſſed through, or at preſent 
make their appearance in, has almoſt an 
equal claim to the title of 2 fate of nature: 
fince it can have been nothing but nature, 
in one ſenſe or another, which has placed 
them there. If any in particular however is 
to be diſtinguiſhed by this name, as being 
more peculiarly ſuited to man's nature, than 
the reſt; I ſhould not heſitate to conclude, 
that it was a ſtate, which lay ftill before us; 
one, at which w&had not yet fully arrived; 
not one, which we had long ſince left behind 
us; that Golden age, which never yet exiſted 
1 8 but 


| : 120 IC & 4 e „ Eline 
but in the Poets fancy, if ever it is to have 
a more real nee * ſtill | reſerved for 

Of What a very whimſical: nid; capricious 
nature muſt happineſs be in their opinion, 
who ſuppoſe, that as ſoon as mankind began 
to open their eyes, and mw at it, at — 
vaniſh and diſapp ear! 


But ment may make whatever Seri 
ern fancy leads them to; and they may 
have a right of calling theſe ſuppoſitions, 
which are the genuine offspring of their own 
brain, by whatever names they chooſe, They 
may therefore, if they pleaſe, call that of the 
Savage, the ſtate of nature: and there may 
be ſome, unworthy of a better ſtate, who 
may think, they could have been happier in 
that, than they are in their - preſent ſitua- 
tion. The man, who by his vices has violated 
his conſcience; and who, beſides the in- 
whrd uneaſineſs ariſing from: thence, finds 
himſelf embarraſſed with many outward 
inconveniences; - may with ſome reaſon 
envy even the child, who is yet in full poſleſ- 
ſion of his innocence; and who is there- 
fore intirely unacquainted with thoſe ills, 
which the loſs of it has made the other feel. 
— But ſurely it does not therefore follow, 

70 WS that 


Soy childhood was is deſigned to be, 


either the true ſtate. of nature, or of man's 
greateſt happineſs. The child, it is probable, 
is either, for want of thought, inſenſible of 


his happineſs; or, if he thinks, he will in 


conſequence of that, eagerly preſs forward 
to what he is led to San will be the hap- 
pier ſtate. of manhood. | 


There is beſides. no doubt to be made, but 
that every ſtate, and every different mode of 


exiſtence, in which it might have pleaſed our 


gracious Creator to place us, would contain 


in it more happineſs, than miſery, enough 
to make it a bleſling : this, infinite wiſdom 


might have contrived a thouſand different 
ways, unknown to us: we might, and un- 


: doubtedly ſhould have heen happy, had God 
given us fewer faculties, and thoſe of leſs 
perfection, than what his kinder bounty has | 
beſtowed: but then this would not have 


been the happineſs of ſuch Beings, as we 


are; it would not have been the happineſs 


of ſuch a particular claſs of rational crea- 


tures, as we belong to. 


And it 1s exceedingly clear, call it thy what 
name you will, that ſtate could never be de- 
ſigned for any Being to continue in, which 


N but half it's #ature and that too the 


worſt. 
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welt rr if there muſt needs be an ex. 
eluſion made, the inferior ſhould give place, 
and our greateſt attention be Tre to gent 
which moſt deſerves it. 

But the true ſtate for any Being 10 enjoy 
happineſs in, muſt be ſuch an one, as gives 
him an opportunity of exerciſing all his fa- 
culties, and of ſatisfying all his deſires. If a 
Being i is of a compound nature, that ſtate, 
in which the ſeveral parts of this compoſition 
are conſulted, and bear their proper ſhare of 
employment, is the natural ſtate for ſuch a 
being to be happy in. If, laſtly, one part of 
this Being's nature is fo formed, as to be ca- 
pable of an increaſe of perfection, from the 
mere exertion of it's own inherent powers; 
it muſt of conſequence follow, that the hap- 
pineſs of ſuch a Being will be in a-ſtate of 
continual progreſſion from leſs to greater : 
and this will hold true of man, whether it is 
applied to the ſpecies at large, or to each ſe- 
parate individual; at leaſt, if we ſtop any 

where ſhort of diſeaſed and feeble old age. 

The examination however of this matter 
in every particular inſtance would be an in- 
quiry of too great extent for the preſent un- 
dertaking. But let any one, who is inclin- 
ed to diſpute the truth of this affertion, 
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if he is at all advanced beyond the giddy 
Rage of youth, only juſt aſk himſelf ſeriouſ- 
N how far he could wiſh to be carried back- 
ward in the"coutfe he has run, in order to 
£0 it over again, 1 in the ſame manner, he had 
done before; and he will ſoon find, how very 
fmall a part, of what is paſt, is equal to his 
preſent eondition, be that almoſt what it will. 
What is apt to lead people into miſtakes in 
this inſtance, is, that they remember much 
better what gave them pleafure, than what 
gaye them pain. But though there may be 
many ſcenes of paſt life, which, could one 
have them independently « of what went be- 
fore, or followed after, a man might be glad 
to act over again. Yet who, that reflects upon 
the many follies he has been guilty of, and 
the number of difficulties they have thrown 
kim into; what a filly empty thing he was 
for many years; the phane of every puff and 
guſt of paſſion; a mere pipe, not only for for- 
lunes finger (as the Poet has it) but for the 
finger of every knave to floß what note be 
pleaſed upon, — would wiſh to be again the 
ſame' fool and dupe he has been? As ſoon 
might the ſhip-wrecked mariner, now ſafe 
upon the beach, wiſh to be again the ſport 


W thoſe winds and waves, which had already 
2 buffeted 


buffered him Gaara 
ſay, that the ſingle ſatisfaction of * 
back upon the dangers we have - eſcaped, of 


- knowing a little more what we are, and of 


ſeeing a little better into what people about 
us are doing, (which are all things, that the 


anni euntes, or. fleeting years, are ſure to leave 


behind them, whatever elſe they may rob us 


of,) will more than equal, of itſelf, without 
any other circumſtances, (many however .of 


which might be added ) all the loſs we ſuſtain 


by advancing forward in this mortal courſe, 
and what is true of cach individual, that his 


life will be happier, as he advances in years, 


and grows more rational, is true alſo of the 


world at large; which in every other inſtance 


may be juſtly compared to a ſingle perſon, 
except in this, that it can neyer feel the in- 
conveniences of old age, but is perpetually 
renewed in ſtrength and vigor. 


80 little reaſon * then is there to lament 


the decline of human happineſs, or to pity 
thoſe, who are yet to be born to greater mi- 


* « Notwithſtanding Le Mr. Rinfleau | in his! in- 
$ Manner ſays to the contrary, = © Il y a, 
Te Ie ſes, un age auquel Phomme individuel vou- 


droit s'arrẽter; tu chercheras I' age auquel tu deſi- 


16K oh 


ton eſpece le fut arretce, Mecontent de 
ton 
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ſery, than we ſuffer; that we may well con- 
gratulate ourſelves on the high degree of 


perfection, to which the world has heen ad- 
vanced in our days; and may rather envy 


thoſe, whom with our fortunes and our ho- 


nors we ſhall leave to be heirs alſo of * 
happineſs. 38 


Let no one however be af aid; leſt upon 


this plan the growth of human happineſs 


ſhould be ſuch in time, as to rob heaven of 


it's votaries: — there will always) 'be difference 


enough, enough to animate" the' warmeſt | 


' wiſhes and to kindle the eagereſt deſires, — 


between what is perfe&, and what is imper- 


fect; —what, with a thouſand other abate- 


ments, can laſt but for a few fleeting years, 


L and what, with every other circumſtance 


that can recommend it to our choice, will 
continue for ever. « 


ton ẽtat preſent, par des raiſons qui annoncent A ta 
poſtẽritẽ malheureuſe de plus grands mecontente- 
mens encore peut- etre voudrois tu pouvoir rẽtro- 


grader; et ce ſentiment doit faire Þ eloge de tes pre- 


miers ayeux, la critique de tes contemporains, et 


P effroi. de ceux, Tu auront le e de vivre 


apres toi.“ 


De End of the third Part, 
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